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EDITORIAL 
DR. CONANT AND THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


After several years of looking at the high schools one of our most 
respected educators, Dr. Conant, has decided to turn his attention to 
the colleges and universities, particularly to their programs for preparing 
teachers. In his study of the high schools he singled out the boards of 
education, the superintendents, and the principals, as being of primary 
importance in determining whether or not a community would have a 
good school. He paid particular attention to the subjects pupils were 
studying, or failing to study, and made recommendations for strengthen- 
ing the curriculum. He made little reference to teachers and teaching, 
although he was able to focus attention and to stimulate action on the 
serious problem of the load which confronts English teachers. Many per- 
sons who were otherwise favorably impressed with Dr. Conant’s study 
of the American high school were troubled that he paid so little attention 
to the teacher. They especially will be interested to learn that he will 
now, with a Carnegie grant, turn his incisive mind to the problems of 
teachers for our schools. While we do not know why Dr. Conant has 
chosen this as his next venture we may speculate that as a former teacher 
himself, and later as a school administrator, he continues to be impressed 
with a central truth about schooling, namely, that it does not rise above 
the level of the teachers in the classrooms. If there be major fault in the 
teachers who teach our children, then no amount of organizational or 
other type of change can make the schools satisfactory. 

This study of teacher education today will cause many to recall a 
time at the early part of the century when the Carnegie corporation made 
another grant to a distinguished American, Abraham Flexner, to look 
at the state of medical education. Subsequently, and unquestionably 
partly as a result of the Flexner report, substantial—some say revolu- 
tionary—reform took place in medical education. Whether teacher edu- 
cation is in as bad shape today as was medical education then would be 
difficult to ascertain, but voices abroad in the land suggest that substan- 
tial reforms need to be achieved in teacher education, even as they have 
been in many other segments of American life. 

The field of teacher education in America is not a dormant one as 
Dr. Conant begins his inquiry. It is already well into a lively period of 
ferment. Significant new thrusts are being made from many corners. 
School systems and colleges and universities over the land have received 
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substantial grants from philanthropic foundations, especially Ford; to de- 
vise and test better ways to educate teachers. The teaching profession 
itself has, during the past decade, begun to take an active and respon- 
sible interest in teacher education. Expressing itself forcefully through 
its National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, it will publish and discuss at its annual national conference in June 
a two-year task force report on new horizons in teacher education and 
professional standards. The American Council of Learned Societies and 
many of the scholarly societies of the different academic disciplines have 
been devoting attention to what should be taught in the schools, and in 
almost every instance as they have proposed revised curriculums they 
have also directed their attention to the training and re-training of 
teachers. 

Hence, as the American educational system undergoes critical scru- 
tiny, we note a concern on every hand with the teacher who is to man 
the classroom. As the title of one widely circulated pamphlet stated, our 
key problem is How to Get and Keep an Adequate Supply of Well Qual- 
ified Teachers. With so many different persons and groups concerning 
themselves with the problem of teaching and the education of teachers, 
Dr. Conant will be confronted with a wide variety of judgments and 
pronouncements. 

At this juncture in the development of the American educational sys- 
tem, we are prompted to make several observations about the education 
of teachers. 

First, the teaching force will be no better than the quality of persons 
who join it. While we have not been doing as badly as some suggest, 
we are surely not doing as well in the matter of the selection of teachers 
as we can and must. Even though every occupational group has ambi- 
tions to capture as many talented persons as possible, a good case can 
be made for the position that the essential security and well being of the 
country depend on getting more and better persons into the teaching 
profession. How may this be accomplished? Together with substantial 
improvement in economic reward goes the basic necessity for the pro- 
fession to be one that demands a high level of competence. Able persons 
will not follow a line of work where performance does not require a high 
level of ability. The standards and conditions of work in teaching must 
be much higher and better than they now are if able people are to be 
attracted to and held in teaching. 

The training of teachers must similarly be intellectually stimulating 
and of a type that develops a high level of professional competence, lest 
persons of talent will not enter upon the training. There is much charge 
and countercharge between the scholars in the different subject-matter 
fields and the professional educators that teacher education, as now 
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cast, falls far short of the goal. While subject specialists and education- 
ists agree that all is not well, their diagnoses of the source of the trouble 
often conflict. Subject specialists greatly oversimplify the problem when 
they claim that all would be well if we were but to rid ourselves of 
excessive attention to “method.” The educationists, in a similar vein of 
oversimplification, say that all would be well “if we could only have 
them longer,” implying that the amount of training, especially in the 
strictly professional part of the education of a teacher, is too little. The 
stern reality of the matter is that the truth, buried in both of these seem- 
ingly contrary views, is overshadowed by the tremendous areas of needed 
reform in teacher education that neither mentions. 

Up until now we have not even applied much of what we know 
about the training of teachers. Far too many programs of teacher edu- 
cation consist of relatively cheap additions to more or less standard lib- 
eral arts training which itself is in need of substantial reform. The un- 
fortunate fact is that neither the institution nor the trainees themselves 
are committed to the profession of teaching. Until they do become dedi- 
cated, substantial progress will be difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. 
One factor supporting the investment of many thousands of dollars in 
the training of a doctor is the expectation that he who successfully com- 
pletes the program will follow upon a career of doctoring for life. Not 
so with teachers. An outlay that would permit us to train teachers as 
well as possible with our present knowledge would not be as elaborate 
or as expensive as that required for the training of a physician, but it 
would surely be two or three times more costly than in currently typical 
programs of teacher education. Amount and nature of laboratory expe- 
riences, careful individual supervision of the neophyte in the early stage 
of his practice, sufficient staff time to relate properly theory and practice 
—all of these are badly needed and severely limited because of expense. 

We hope that the useless argument of subject matter vs. methodology 
will quieten and move over to the sideline where it will not interfere 
with the pursuit of the main line of inquiry which is how to prepare 
teachers who both know their subjects and can teach them. This discus- 
sion rests, of course, upon the assumption still questioned by some that 
teachers can be prepared, that they are not just born. That persons may 
have natural, innate tendencies that predispose them in one or another 
direction, and that they also have a lesser or greater amount of capacity 
are both plausible ideas; but it does not logically follow that these ten- 
dencies and capacities will flower without the proper nourishment and 
cultivation. There is more of a problem than selection. There is a dif- 
ference between a physicist and a teacher of physics; both must have 
training, much though not all of which will be in common. 

Attention ought not to be less on how much of each—training in sub- 
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ject matter and training in method—more on how to improve both train- 
ing in subject and in method. In spite of the tenor of current criticism 
the methods side of training has no monopoly on bad practice, if we are 
to believe the word of the subject experts, for example in physics, as to 
how far we have missed the mark in subject matter in the course in high 
school physics. This is but an example that can be multiplied in field 
after field. As in subject-matter, so too on the methodological side, the 
practitioners and the theorists are collaborating more closely in their 
study of the processes of teaching. We are hopeful that giant strides 
will be made as we learn to apply some of the findings from the behav- 
ioral sciences to classroom practices in teaching, where until fairly re- 
cently we have proceeded far too much on data which took us only a 
short way beyond common sense. 

We welcome Dr. Conant to the tangled, complicated, argument-ridden 
field of teacher education and wish him well in his venture. He will be 
extended a cooperative hand by those who labor in it out in the schools 
or in the colleges and universities. He will quickly be reminded that no 
more here than in other fields he has investigated will he find easy, simple, 
pat solutions nor will he be misled by those who profess them. With his 
fresh, vigorous approach, and with his objective cast of mind, he may 
cut away some of the underbrush that obscures the problem. And as 
befits his Yankee tradition, we anticipate constructive ingenuity in his 
findings and proposals. 

The next decade in teacher education promises to be by far the most 
exciting of any that have gone before. 

R. N. B. 





RESPECT FOR LEARNING IN CHINA 


So profoundly did the Chinese respect learning that moral worth was always 
attached to the learned person as a matter of course. An educated person was a 
superior person, they believed, and a superior person was a good person. Learning 
imposed a moral responsibility. The superior person, in the sense that Plato used the 
term, came first from China. . . . 

To acquire knowledge and hoard it, without allowing it to flower and bear fruit 
in admirable personal qualities, was to become an intellectual miser. The Chinese 
believed that a person of learning should benefit the community and even the world, 
insofar as he could teach, and this benefit could be bestowed only through the medium 
of his superior personality, educated, refined, empowered by wisdom accumulated 
through knowledge. 

—Pearl S. Buck, The Delights of Learning, 1960. 





READING AND STUDY SKILLS PROGRAM 


BY SALLY BERKEY and IRWIN H. FIELDS* 


The program describec in this article is the result of a concentrated 
effort on the part of teachers and administrators to improve the quality 
of reading in the four high schools of the Centinela Valley Union High 
School District. 

Located in Southwest Los Angeles, the Centinela Valley Union High 
School District is made up of four high schools: Hawthorne, Lawndale, 
Lennox, and Leuzinger. This district began its much needed reading 
program in September, 1959. 

For several years prior to this date, Superintendent Jefferson L. Gar- 
ner, along with his administrators and teachers, became increasingly 
concerned with the reading problem throughout the district. Since stand- 
ardized achievement tests indicated that our students were not reading 
up to their ability, Superintendent Garner began exploring every possi- 
bility of improving reading in the four high schools. Said Dr. Garner, 
“The improvement of reading should be a continuous process. It should 
not stop when the student gets to high school. It should continue in high 
school, college, and throughout life. Those students who are not reading 
up to their ability should be given special help, and those students who 
are reading up to their ability should be taught to refine and polish their 
reading skills and techniques. Therefore, the Reading and Study Skills 
Program is the answer to our problem.” 

The first concern of the administration in getting the program under- 


way was to get the approval of the Board of Trustees. In June, 1959, 
Dr. Garner met with the Board and discussed at length the need for a 
reading program, outlining in detail just how such a program might be 
incorporated into the high school curriculum. The Board, unanimously 
agreeing that the program be introduced, provided a budget. 

The second concern was to select competent personnel. As in all 


* Reading Coordinators, Centinela Valley Union High School District, Haw- 
thorne, California. 
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worthwhile undertakings, this selection could not be made spontaneously. 
Careful consideration was given to the matter of choosing the right per- 
son for the right job. 

Dr. Garner chose for his reading coordinators two district teachers, 
Mrs. Sally Berkey and Mr. Irwin Fields. Both Mrs. Berkey and Mr. Fields, 
having had much experience in the field of reading and special training 
in reading instruction, were given the responsibility of planning the read- 
ing program, developing the course of study, ordering materials and 
equipment, setting up the labs, training new teachers, and supervising 
the over-all reading program in the four high schools. 

Four special reading lab teachers, one for each of the high schools, 
were hired to work under the supervision of the two coordinators. These 
lab teachers were instructed to work with and help the reading teachers 
in their respective schools and to conduct the program according to plans. 

Endeavoring to secure competent reading instructors, the district en- 
couraged its English teachers who were to be involved in the program 
to take a summer course in developmental reading at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, with all expenses paid. Approximately twenty 
teachers, being fully aware that reading is one of the most important tools 
in the learning process, were eager to avail themselves of this opportunity. 
They finished the course, full of enthusiasm and confident that they were 
much better prepared to participate in the total reading program. 

The physical layout of the Reading and Study Skills Program is a 
rather extensive one. In each of the four high schools there are two 
complete reading laboratories, which have the latest and best of equip- 
ment and materials. Set up to accommodate fifteen students at a time, 
each lab has four tables with sixteen chairs, ten individual reading booths, 
an optiglow screen, a wall clock for timed reading, a portable cabinet 
for projectors, magazine stands, book shelves, filing cabinets, and a 
teacher’s desk and chair. 

The reading improvement aids in each lab consist of the following: 
one tachistoscope, one controlled reader, one tachist-o-flasher, one S.R.A. 
reading accelerator, one shadowscope, and one tape recorder. Graded 
film and tape are available for these instruments. 

There is a variety of reading materials in each lab. Carefully selected 
for interest as well as instructional level, these materials range from grade 
two through fourteen. Among the graded reading materials are the fol- 
lowing: S.R.A. (Science Research Associates) Reading Labs, IIA, IIB, 
IIIA, IVA; S.R.A. Reading for Understanding Labs; Better Reading 
Books, 1, Il, Ill, by Elizabeth Simpson; Be a Better Reader series, I, 
II, Ill, IV, V, VI, by Nila Banton Smith; Transfer Reading Manual, 
Educational Developmental Laboratories; Effective Reading for Adults, 
by Selmer Herr; Word Attack, by Clyde Roberts; Reading for Meaning, 
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by W. S. Guiter and J. H. Coleman; Skill Builder series, Reader's Digest; 
How to Become a Better Reader, by Paul Witty; and Teen Age Tales, by 
Ruth Strang and Ralph Roberts. Included also are paper back books, 
dictionaries, reference books, magazines and newspapers. 

The warm and pleasant atmosphere of each of these fully equipped 
labs is conducive to reading. The attractive exhibits and the bulletin 
board displays of colorful book jackets serve as an incentive even to the 
non-reader. 

Concentrated in the freshman English classes, the reading program 
is a required course. It is mandatory for every ninth grade student in 
the district to spend eight weeks of the school year in the reading lab. 
(During the year 1959-1960 the lab period was only six weeks.) After 
all of the freshmen complete their training, the program is then offered 
to upper classmen for a period of four weeks, college prep students being 
given first preference. 

Generally, the Reading and Study Skills Program was planned to help 
the students improve their reading habits and their study skills, two of 
the most important areas of the high school curriculum. Specifically, the 
goals of the program are to increase the reading rate, to enlarge the 
vocabulary, to raise the level of comprehension, and to teach the students 
how to study in all subject fields. 

Five major tasks confront each teacher in helping his students accom- 
plish these goals. Those tasks are as follows: (1) the development and 
refinement of reading techniques and skills, (2) the development of vo- 
cabulary and background concepts, (3) the development of reading in- 
terests and tastes, (4) the development of independence in reading, and 
(5) the development of differential attack—ability to adjust reading skills 
at hand. 

The main emphases of the program should be noted. Reading—al- 
ways for a purpose—is stressed throughout the course. Flexible reading 
habits to suit the purpose, skimming, rapid reading, and study reading, 
are given great emphasis. Among the specific exercises stressed are vo- 
cabulary building, rate building, reading for main idea, reading for de- 
tails, reading to evaluate, reading to apply, reading for implications, 
newspaper and magazine reading, using the card catalogue, using the 
table of contents, indexes, etc., and using dictionaries, atlases, and en- 
cyclopedias. 

Important also are the many study aids which our students are en- 
couraged to use in all of their classes. Some of the most worthwhile ones 
are the following: The S Q 3 R Study Formula, the T Q L R Listening 
Formula, How to Build a Vocabulary, How to Learn to Spell, How to 
Take Notes, How to Outline, How to Underline, How to Take a Test, 
How to Use the Dictionary, and How to Use the Library. From these 
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study aids, as well as from the many reading techniques and skills, the 
students have a definite carry over not only to their English classes but 
to all other subjects in school. 

In attempting to teach those salient points outlined above, the teacher 
makes every effort to consider the individual needs of his students. He 
uses a variety of approaches and methods geared to meet those individual 
needs. He starts each student at his present reading level and encourages 
him to work up to his potential. 

Before our students begin their training in the reading lab, they go 
through a period of motivation and orientation. During this time, the 
teacher constantly talks reading to the students and explains to them how 
important reading is to their success in high school and throughout life. 
The students visit the reading labs and become acquainted with the over- 
all program. They also visit the library and receive instruction in its use. 
Here they are encouraged to check out books and to begin building up 
their own home libraries. 

During this period the students are also made to realize the impor- 
tance of general health and its relation to reading. The school nurse gives 
a physical check-up to all students, carefully examining their ears and 
eyes for every possible defect. Immediately following the examination, 
the nurse sends a report to the teachers and notifies the parents if cor- 
rections should be made. 

This period of motivation and orientation is of paramount importance. 
It is during this time that the students begin to realize that reading is 
basic to all subjects and that all students, regardless of their reading 
levels, can learn to improve their reading skills and techniques. 

The testing program also serves as a part of motivation. It is pointed 
out to the students that tests are given for their benefit, in order that 
they may know just where their strengths and weaknesses lie. The Nel- 
son Silent Reading Test, Form A, is given to the students before they 
begin their lab training. Form B of the same test is given at the end of 
the lab session to see how much progress is made during the training 
period. Form C of the Nelson Test is given at the close of the school 
year to determine how much carry-over there is and how much achieve- 
ment is made during the entire year. 

When the students are thoroughly motivated and are ready to go into 
the reading lab for their training, the class of thirty, which is homoge- 
neously grouped for English I, is divided in half. The regular English 
teacher takes fifteen of these students into one of the two reading labs, 
and the special reading teacher takes fifteen in the other. For a period 
of eight weeks these students follow a concentrated program of reading 
skills, techniques and study aids, as outlined above. They keep a record 
of their work and chart their progress in a student syllabus specifically 
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developed for use in the course. At the end of the lab session, the stu- 
dents receive the results of the B test, and their over-all performance is 
discussed with them. 

The follow-up phase of the reading program is perhaps one of the 
most important parts of the course. The students return to their regular 
English classes, and for the remainder of the year they spend at least 
one day vach week in supervised classroom reading. During this time, 
they put into practice the reading skills and techniques which they 
learned in the lab. The students also continue to develop and refine 
their techniques. They work on vocabulary and strive to develop reading 
interests and tastes, as well as independence in reading. For this all im- 
portant follow-up procedure, special materials and aids are available for 
the classroom teacher to use. - 

Working closely with the freshmen English teachers and the reading 
lab teachers in both the lab program and the follow-up procedure is the 
school librarian. In addition to instructing the students in the normal use 
of library materials, the librarian is always ready to guide the students 
in independent reading for both recreational and research purposes. 

As was stated earlier in this article three forms of the Nelson Silent 
Reading Test are given to all ninth graders, Form A at the beginning of 
the lab session, Form B at the end, and Form C at the close of the school 
year. The improvement made by our students during the school year 
1959-1960 indicates that the reading program has merit. Nine hundred 
and seven (907) freshmen went through three six-week sessions. The 
first session started in September, 1959; the second in November, 1959; 
and the third in January, 1960. The average reading level of all students 
at the beginning of the program was seventh grade, six months (7.6). 
The average reading level at the end of the lab session was eighth grade, 
second month (8.2). This makes a total gain of six (6) months in six 
weeks, or one month for each week of instruction. At the end of the 
school year, after the students had gone through their follow-up program, 
the average reading level was ninth grade, five months (9.5), a gain of 
thirteen months (1.3) since the lab period. These figures show that an 
over-all increase of one year and nine months (1.9) was made during 
the school year. 

Significant also is the fact that the majority of our students made 
many gains which cannot be measured statistically. The strength of the 
total program was mirrored in the students themselves. Along with their 
appreciable improvement in reading, our students gained a feeling of 
self-confidence. They developed socially as well as educationally. Many 
students, for the first time, began checking books out of the classroom 
and school libraries. Almost all of our students seemed to have a more 
favorable attitude toward reading and toward school in general. 
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The Reading and Study Skills Program has a much broader aspect 
than that which is outlined above. It is the opinion of the writer that 
a reading program, to be complete, must be school-wide. During the 
school year 1959-1960, the reading coordinators endeavored to make the 
reading program a part of the total school system. In each school a cen- 
tral reading committee made up of the special lab teacher and the school 
librarian was set up. This committee met periodically throughout the 
year with each of the twelve departments in school. The purpose of these 
meetings was to discuss ways and means of improving reading in each 
subject field. The librarian offered assistance with reading materials, and 
the lab teacher helped with skills and techniques. This procedure proved 
to be very effective in that it made the majority of teachers ‘in school 
realize that the teaching of reading is their responsibility. 

Special counseling also became a part of the school-wide program. 
A special reading counselor in each high school was chosen to do indi- 
vidual case studies where results of the reading program were unusual. 
This helped to point to the kinds of changes or emphases that the reading 
teachers, counselors, and administrators should consider. 

As a result of all of these efforts on the part of the teachers and ad- 
ministrators, the reading atmosphere permeated the entire school district, 
and the Reading and Study Skills Program was coordinated with the 
over-all school curriculum. 

During the present school year, 1960-1961, our reading program is off 
to a good start. Already two freshman groups have gone through the 
concentrated program with results comparable to those of last year. The 
school-wide aspect is being given even greater emphasis with the hope 
that all teachers will become teachers of reading and will feel responsible 
for the reading habits of their students. 

Our school library is becoming more popular every day. The circula- 
tion of books is increasing, and research materials are being used more 
extensively. Students find it enjoyable and helpful using the reading ac- 
celerators which are placed in the libraries to stimulate the over-all pro- 
gram. They also find a special challenge in selecting and purchasing 
paper back books on sale in each library. In fact, the school library is 
beginning to be the center of our reading program. 

By no means is our reading program a perfect one. It still has much 
ground to cover. As the program progresses from year to year, improve- 
ments and necessary changes will have to be made. Methods and proce- 
dures will have to be adjusted; new materials and equipment will have 
to be added; and new teachers will have to be trained. All of these 
modifications, and probably many others, will be made with a sole pur- 
pose in mind—that of meeting the individual needs of our students. 





LEGALIZED LOITERING 
IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 


BY GARLYN A. BASHAM* 


Should students with poor scholastic records in high school be placed 
on probation when admitted to junior college? 

To many junior college instructors and administrators the obvious 
answer to this question is an emphatic “yes.” They reason that those 
students who have done poorly in high school are in need of a “shocker” 
to stimulate action—that to ignore a poor scholastic record from high 
school is actually a disservice to a student, for he will probably continue 
along the same line of unsatisfactory performance in junior college. A 
semester of less than average grades in junior college work may eliminate 
the chances of a “marginal” student of ever meeting the scholastic re- 
quirement for transfer or graduation. 

Furthermore, high schools are fighting the eternal battle of scholastic 
standards, and it is unfair to them to say, in effect, to their graduates, 
“Your high school record is of no importance. All is forgiven when you 
come to junior college. Come to us and adjust to life. Bloom early or 
bloom late. Or drop out without blooming if you must. But do walk 
through our ‘open door’ and expose yourself to higher education.” 

Faculty members and counselors become rather discouraged, and 
rightly so, at some of these students who seemingly walk through the 
“open door” of the junior colleges just to keep warm or to indulge in 
legalized loitering until some activity more interesting presents itself. 
Frequently these students enroll in less than a full-time course of study 
and simply waste their time and money—and that of others—under the 
guise of being a college student in pursuit of higher education. 

And yet, there are those educators who take the opposite point of 
view in answer to the scholastic probation question. They maintain that 
placing a student on probation is contrary to the “open door” admission 


* President, Taft (California) College. 
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policy. Actually, it is not, for it does not deny admission to anyone. It 
simply makes a poorly qualified high school student realize that he has 
finally and actually come to a door in the educational process. The 
present, so-called, “open door” policy in the junior colleges is not really 
a door at all. It is little more than a hole in a wall—and a very flimsy one 
at that. Scholastic probation has to do with retention— not admission— 
but those who would ignore the high school record seem to confuse the 
issue. The implication appears to be that a minimum of two semesters 
of “hospitality” is to be guaranteed by the “open door” admission policy. 

Perhaps half of the California junior colleges have adopted the prac- 
tice of placing scholastically unqualified high school students on proba- 
tion at the point of admission. Among these are the seven junior colleges 
of Los Angeles which enrolled 23,985 students in September 1960, of 
whom 24.8 per cent were on probationary status.’ Such institutions have 
been singled out by the critics as attempting to eliminate students as 
quickly as possible. 

This is not a fair conclusion, for the students placed on probation have 
only to earn no more than average grades or less in the first semester of 
attendance (in any course of study) in order to be removed from pro- 
bationary status.* This can hardly be construed as an administrative 
eagerness to eliminate any student who is honestly and seriously seeking 
further education. Particularly so, when even this regulation can be flex- 
ibly administered where there are mitigating circumstances. 

In view of rising costs of education and ever-increasing enrollments 
as well as in the name of common sense, the practice of condoning and 
even encouraging student loitering under the guise of “adjustment to 
college life” or “salvaging human resources” should be stopped forthwith. 

The junior colleges are many things. And fortunately they perform 
their measurable functions surprisingly well, considering that all high 
school graduates—including those from the mentally retarded classes— 


1“The total number of full-time probationary students who entered 58 colleges 
in the fall semester of the 1960-61 college year was 14,519, as compared with 17,134 
probationary students enrolled in the preceding semester. . .. In one institution only 
0.1 per cent of all of the full-time students enrolled were placed on probation, while 
in another 42.0 per cent of all the students enrolled were placed on probation. The 
median was 8.7 per cent.” Report on the Retention of California Public Junior Col- 
lege Full-Time Students, Bureau of Junior College Education, December 21, 1960. 

2 “Of students who enter the Los Angeles colleges from high school on probation, 
85 per cent drop or are disqualified during their first semester in college. Of college 
students placed on probation, 50 per cent improve their academic status and improve 
the probationary condition. The other 50 per cent will drop or be disqualified.” 
“Colleges Raise Academic Goals,” The Courier, December 1960. 

3 Some junior colleges require a 2.0 average while others require a 1.5 G.P.A. 
to be removed from probationaty status. 
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are permitted to enter. Even non-high school graduates are frequently 
admitted.‘ 

What should be the standard for probationary status of high school 
students who enter junior college? The State college admission require- 
ment, 7 Carnegie units of A’s and B’s in the last three years of high school 
(exclusive of P.E., etc.) is worthy of consideration. Apparently, there is 
little uniformity among the junior colleges in this regard, however. A 
“C” average in high school work is the established minimum in a number 
of colleges, e.g., in the Los Angeles area. Scores on entrance examinations 
are taken into account by other colleges. This is a new concept in con- 
trast with what has been facetiously referred to as the traditional junior 
high school philosophy superimposed upon the junior colleges. 

If the California junior colleges are going to serve in the manner ex- 
pected of them as a segment of higher education, they must see to it that 
their academic standards are such that their transfer graduates are prop- 
erly prepared to succeed in upper division work. To an important extent, 
an academic atmosphere and climate for learning are involved. Perimis- 
sive student loitering simply compounds an already difficult situation and 
is neither sensible nor reasonable in higher education. This may sound 
unpleasant when placed beside such appealing terms as “late bloomer,” 
“open door policy,” “salvaging human resources,” “adjusting to life,” but 


a continuing attempt to be the educational image of “The New Colossus” 
in California higher education may well lead to a variety of colossals 
that are universally unwanted. 


4“If local governing boards of junior colleges decide to admit students who do 
not have high school diplomas, those individuals should be placed on immediate 
probation and given one semester to maintain a minimum of a C average.” Report 
of the Assembly Committee on Education. January 1961, p. 25 (Recommendation). 





GANDHI’S RULE OF LEARNING BY IMITATION 


“On Tolstoy Farm (Tolstoy Farm and the Phoenix Colony were the two settle- 
ments or Ashrams founded by Gandhi in South Africa where he and his co-workers 
lived a life of self-discipline and service) we made it a rule that the youngsters 
should not be asked to do what the teachers did not do, and therefore, when they 
were asked to do any work, there was always a teacher cooperating and actually work- 
ing with them. Hence, whatever the youngsters learnt, they learnt cheerfully.” 

— Mahatma Gandhi, All Men Are Brothers, 
New York: Columbia University Press, UNESCO, 1958. 





THE COLLEGE CREDIT PROGRAM 
FOR SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
AT FRESNO CITY COLLEGE 


BY JOHN S. HANSEN* 


For a number of years, a few public junior colleges in California have 
accepted a limited number of high school seniors for enrollment on a 
part-time basis. During the summer of 1959, legislation was enacted in 
California which made it possible for junior colleges—under certain con- 
ditions—to obtain State aid (up to one-third unit of Average Daily Atten- 


dance per student) without detracting from the full ADA received for 
the students by their high schools. As a result of this legislation, many 
more junior colleges have made it possible for selected high school seniors 
to take courses for college credit in addition to their high school programs. 

Fresno City College was one of the junior colleges which got off to 
an early start in this program (locally referred to as the College Credit 
Program ) by admitting high school seniors to courses in Russian which 
were not provided in the high schools. In a complete sense, however, 
the College Credit Program for high school seniors did not get underway 
at Fresno City College until the fall of 1959, following the State legis- 
lation enacted that summer. 

As a consequence of this program at City College, 47 students from 
four high schools were enrolled in 50 classes during the fall semester 
of 1959-60. For the spring semester of that year, 63 students from nine 
high schools were registered in a total of 75 classes. For the 1960-61 
fall semester, 75 students are enrolled in 87 classes. At this juncture, 
it perhaps should be mentioned that the high school seniors enrolled in 
the College Credit Program were enrolled in regular college courses and 
were graded on the same basis and in every way treated the same as 


* Vice-President, Fresno (California) City College. 
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were other college students. As a matter of fact, teachers were not in- 
formed concerning which of their students were high school seniors. 

For the fall semester of last year, College Credit Program students 
received grades on the following percentage distribution basis: A—24 
per cent, B—52 per cent, C—20 per cent, D—2 per cent, F—2 per cent, 
compared with a grade distribution on a percentage basis for all students 
in the classes in which the selected high school students were enrolled of 
A-—13 per cent, B—25 per cent, C—39 per cent, D—17 per cent, F—6 
per cent. 

The spring semester grade results indicated an even stronger per- 
formance by the high school students. Their grades were A—32 per cent, 
B—41 per cent, C—23 per cent, D—4 per cent, and F—0 per cent, com- 
pared to all students in the same classes. who received A—17 per cent, 
B—24 per cent, C—35 per cent, D—14 per cent and F—10 per cent. Only 
two College Credit Program students withdrew from the program before 
completing courses for which they were enrolled. 

Courses taken by these students included human anatomy, general 
psychology, psychology of personal and social adjustment, Russian, Cali- 
fornia history, introduction to sociology, introduction to philosophy, ana- 
lytical geometry and introduction to calculus, cultural anthropology, 
principles of economics, music fundamentals, world events, and elemen- 
tary plane surveying. 

In an attempt to evaluate the program, faculty members and students 
participating in it were asked to complete questionnaires at the conclu- 
sion of each semester. All faculty members were in favor of the program 
and felt generally that having these students in their regular classes 
motivated the other students. All participating teachers said they would 
like to continue in the program. Students felt that taking college courses 
on a college campus for college credit was particularly stimulating. They 
did not feel that participation in this program had an adverse effect on 
their high school academic program, nor did they feel (with a few ex- 
ceptions ) that taking part in this program had the effect of limiting par- 
ticipation in their high school extracurricular activities. 

The vast majority of the students evaluated the program as either 
superior or very good, while five rated it as good, one as fair, and none 
as poor. In answer to the question, “Has participation in the College 
Credit Program at Fresno City College in any way affected your think- 
ing or planning for the future?”, just under 50 per cent of the students 
indicated that it had helped them to reach a conclusion which resulted 
in a change or modification of vocational and/or educational plans. In 
many instances, those whose plans were not changed said that the pro- 
gram had helped to confirm their previous plans. Of the entire group, 
only two stated that they felt that their participation would not prove 
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to be of value to them in helping to make an adjustment to college. With 
no exceptions, the students said that they would advise other students 
to take part in the program. 

In general, the students held the opinion that they should be allowed 
to take more college units than their advisers and parents felt they 
should. Actually, in three instances, students completed (successfully! ) 
nine units of college work in one semester. Students also felt that a 
greater variety of courses should be made available to them. 

Comments made concerning the college instructors were most flat- 
tering; and it was quite evident in their written responses, as well as in 
their oral comments, that the students thoroughly appreciated this op- 
portunity to stretch their minds and to get a head start on their college 
work by accumulating college units in advance of graduation from high 
school. Incidentally, all students enrolled in the program indicated that 
they plan to attend college on a full-time basis after high school grad- 
uation. 

Typical of the comments received from the students were the fol- 
lowing: 

“I believe that all of us think this is a unique program and an excel- 
lent one. I hope it is continued.” 

“The College Credit Program has helped me to decide on music as 
a vocation.” 

“I have decided to major in languages or something connected with 
languages because of my enriching experience of taking Russian here 
at Fresno City College.” 

“The College Credit Program has shown me what college life is like. 
I am more anxious than ever to attend college.” 

“I now am more certain that my probable major will be in the polit- 
ical science field.” 

“I was undecided about college; but, after being able to take such 
a stimulating course, I am going to plan for it.” 

“It gave me an insight into the college program and helped me pre- 
pare for college next year.” 

“The College Credit Program is very effective in eliminating any 
misgivings that the student may have about college work. The program 
gives the student a chance to get ahead in his college work, thus lessen- 
ing the work load later on when the student is enrolled full time.” 

“It has been a pleasure to attend this class under this special program. 
By participating in this program, my desire to go on to college was in- 
creased and I was helped in deciding upon my major. The only thing 
which bothered me was transportation, for I had to take the bus every 
day and the ride lasted around 45 minutes which I think was rather dis- 
agreeable. Otherwise, however, I feel that this program is superior.” 
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The latter comment points out the fact that participation in the pro- 
gram is difficult for students who do not have private transportation or 
who are attending high schools which are not in close proximity to the 
City College. 

In attempting to assess the program at this time, it seems clear that 
it has been of real benefit to students and that they will wish to enroll 
in the program in increasing numbers. Furthermore, it appears that 
these students, when carefully selected, will succeed in the College Credit 
Program without detriment to their high school studies. A next step in 
evaluating this program will be to contact these students again after they 
have been enrolled in college for a period of time to determine then what 
the benefits are which they feel they have received from taking college 
credit courses as seniors in high school. 





COAST PLAN SEEKS TO SPUR TEACHERS 


A pilot experiment to improve teaching techniques from the elementary through 
the collegiate level has been endorsed by educators in Santa Barbara County. 

Hopeful of putting the plan into action soon on a county-wide basis, more than 
eighty schoolmen have approved the program. 

By occasionally exchanging teachers and developing timesaving techniques, the 
plan aims, in Dr. Samuel B. Gould’s phrase, “to rejuvenate teachers who have found 
themselves on the treadmill for many years.” 

Dr. Gould, Chancellor of the University of California at Santa Barbara, and Dr. 
Norman B. Scharer, superintendent of Santa Barbara city public schools, headed the 
steering committee that drafted the plan. 

It is their hope that the county “can become a great experimental center” that 
would provide answers to educational problems troubling the nation, but particularly 
the fast-growing Western states. 

The program also has a corollary goal of encouraging more students to go to 
college. 

Schools in Santa Barbara have already begun some experiments in teacher train- 
ing, curriculum adjustments to provide individualized study programs and the use of 
mechanical teaching aids. The use of television and teaching machines is part of 
the plan. 

Faculty members at the university teach classes occasionally at Santa Barbara 
High School. High school teachers may be given the same opportunity at the uni- 
versity. The two groups hold joint seminar-like meetings. 

Initially, the experiment is being confined to English classes, but mathematics 
and languages may soon follow. 

High school and elementary teachers will be encouraged to take graduate work 
at the university. A coordinated program of instruction would be sought at all levels 
—elementary, junior and senior high, city (junior) college, and university. 

It is hoped that mechanical aids will free teachers from much_paper-marking. 

—The New York Times, January 29, 1961. 





WHAT IS THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
OF TODAY LIKE? 


BY 0. E. THOMPSON* 


What is the high school student of today like? What is his home 
situation? Does his mother work? With whom does he live? Does he 
attend church regularly? Has he made an occupational choice? What is 
important to him in selecting a vocation? 

Answers to these and similar questions about the high school student 
should be of interest not only to the general public but particularly to 
those in curriculum planning, pupil personnel work, and educational 
and vocational guidance, and those responsible for the over-all adminis- 
tration of the school. 

It is often stated that the high school student of today is different 
from one of a decade ago. Undoubtedly this is partially true, for as our 
society progresses, the occupationai values, personal values, and attitudes 
of students will reflect the culture of the particular era. 

Today the family situation is in transition. The general economic 
level of the American family is near an all-time high. Education in 
general is undergoing critical evaluation. Atomic energy and space re- 
search are forging ahead at an unbelievable pace. The conflict in ideol- 
ogies among world powers is at fever pitch. These and many other 
developments and problems cannot help but influence and direct the 
thinking, action, and general characteristics of the modern teen-ager. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem under study was—what are some of the sociological 
and psychological characteristics of the modern high school student and 
how do these characteristics relate to his vocational choice and his re- 
action to selected vocational values and desires? 


® Assistant Professor of Education, University of California, Davis. 
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What Is the High School Student of Today Like? 
PROCEDURE 


The questions already listed, plus others, were posed to freshmen 
and seniors in five central-California high schools—two small ones in 
rural areas, one medium-sized school in an industrial area, and two mod- 
erately large schools, ‘one in a semi-rural community and the other in a 
strictly urban center. Thus, this is a cross section of the various kinds 
of high schools, and might well be considered a sample of typical Cali- 
fornia high schools. 

Each freshman and senior completed a survey form asking for per- 
sonal information and reactions to certain occupational values plus a 
personal differential values inventory. A random sample of 100 boys and 
100 girls from each of the classes was drawn for analysis from the total 
population of about 1400 students. This report deals with only the per- 
sonal information and occupational values of the students. 


Discussion 


Home Situation 

The home situation is often a factor with mentally disturbed children 
as well as with those who exhibit tendencies toward delinquency. Here, 
the idea was not to try to correlate family situation with any other char- 


acteristics but merely to find the proportion of high school students that 
came from atypical home situations. 

It was found that about one in eight students came from an abnormal 
home. About two-thirds of those not living with both parents were living 
with the mother. Home situation differed little between boys and girls, 
and between freshmen and seniors. 

In some areas the place of residence is known to influence the oppor- 
tunities students have in high school, their attitudes and values, and the 
curriculum they follow. This study, however, found little difference be- 
tween rural students and their city cousins. In this study at least, rural 
students did not necessarily live on farms. Thus, only one-third of the 
parents of rural students were farmers. About one-fifth were in each 
vocational class, skilled and unskilled, whereas over one-tenth were in 
the professional-managerial category, only slightly less than the propor- 
tion for the parents of city students. This perhaps accounts for the lack 
of major differences between rural and city students. 

The only stratification showing significant differences between rural 
and city students was whether the mother worked outside the home for 
pay. Significantly fewer (at one per cent level) of the rural mothers 
worked outside the home. That is logical when one considers items such 
as employment opportunity and child care facilities. 

No differences were apparent between rural and urban students in 
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high school curriculum, vocational choice, academic achievement, church 
attendance, or occupational values and desires. 


High School Curriculum 

Although the curriculums followed by rural and urban students were 
very similar, the same is not true for other stratifications of the sample. 
It will be noted in Table 1 that slightly over two-fifths (43.5 per cent) 
of the entire group were taking a program designed for entrance into 
college. Almost one-fourth were in each curriculum, business and gen- 
eral. About one-tenth didn’t know what curriculum they were enrolled 
in. Probably it was a general curriculum, for they likely would have 
been aware of any special choice they might have made. 


TABLE 1 
Curriculum Followed in High School (All Figures Are in Per Cent) 


Curriculum All Boys All Girls Freshmen Seniors Total 
N=200 N=200 N=200 N=200 N=400 
College Preparatory 48.5 38.5 43.5 43.5 43.5 
Business-Commercial 6.5 38.5 19.0 26.0 22.5 
General 32.0 16.0 23.0 25.0 24.0 
Don’t Know 13.0 7.0 14.5 5.5 10.0 








chi square = 62.074 chi square = 10.442 
(significant 1% level ) (significant 5% level) 


Differences between boys and girls in curricular choice were large 
enough to be significant at the one per cent level. Significantly more 
boys than girls were in the college preparatory curriculum, whereas the 
reverse was true in the business field. Likewise, more boys than girls 
were in the general major. 

Differences in curricular choice were also large enough to be signif- 
icant between freshmen and seniors, but not as great as between boys 
and girls. More seniors were in the business and general curriculum, 
whereas more freshmen than seniors did not know what curriculum they 
were in. 

The decrease in the number of seniors unsure about their major could 
mean one of two things—either a proportion had settled upon a specific 
major or had withdrawn from school. 


Academic Achievement 

Academic achievement was measured by the grades students stated 
they received. Although the grade distribution for all the students does 
not follow a normal curve, it is probably quite typical for the average 
high school. Failures because of deficient grades are generally quite rare. 
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Grades earned by students during the 1959-60 school year were com- 
pared with the grades students indicated they received. There was no 
demonstrable difference between grades earned and grades indicated. 
Girls proved to get better grades than boys, enough so to be significantly 
superior at the one per cent level. Likewise, grades for seniors were 
enough higher than those of freshmen to be significant at the one per cent 
level. Undoubtedly the dropping out of some of the low-ability students 
had up-graded the average for the seniors. See Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Academic Level of Achievement (All Figures Are in Per Cent) 


Grades All Boys All Girls Freshmen Seniors Total 
N=200 N=200 N=200 N=200 N=400 
Mostly A’s 4.00 12.06 8.54 7.50 8.02 
Mostly B’s 27.50 35.17 211 3950 31.33 
Mostly C’s 54.50 4472 52.26 47.00 49.62 
Mostly D’s 13.50 8.04 15.57 6.00 =10.78 
Below D 0.50 a 0.50 a 0.25 


chi square = 14.675 chi square = 17.796 
(significant 1% level ) (significant 1% level ) 








It was also found that, in general, students with high ability were in 
the college preparatory majors, and the less capable students were in 
the less demanding majors. Of the 32 students in the A grade category, 
87 per cent were in college preparatory work. Likewise, B students 
tended to be oriented toward the college preparation majors. Actually, 
about two-thirds of this group were preparing for college and one-fifth 
were in the business major. 

Students earning mostly C grades were about equally distributed 
among the majors, whereas the D students were primarily in the general 
curriculum group. It is evident that students in general, either on their 
own or with the assistance of counselors, are seeking the kinds of educa- 
tional preparation that are in line with their abilities. Naturally, there 
are minor departures from this. 

When students whose mothers worked outside the home were com- 
pared with those whose mothers did not, the differences in grades were 
significant at the 5 per cent level. Students whose mothers worked re- 
ceived significantly higher grades than those whose mothers did not. 


Church Attendance 
Studies of student characteristics ordinarily omit consideration of the 
spiritual side of students’ lives. Since this one aspect may be a factor 
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influencing others, it is included in this study. The frequency with which 
a student attended church was used as an indicator of his religious 
interest. 

It is obvious from Table 3 that there is a difference in the frequency 
with which the different groups attended church. Girls were by far 
the most regular in attendance, with the differences between boys and 
girls significant at the one per cent level. Freshmen attend church more 
frequently than seniors, though the difference was not as great as be- 
tween boys and girls (5 per cent significance). It can be concluded that 
boys, and senior boys in particular, have poor church attendance records. 


TABLE 3 
Frequency of Church Attendance (All Figures Are in Per Cent) 


Frequency All Boys All Girls Freshmen Seniors Total 
N=200 N=200 N=200 N=200 N=400 
More Than Once Weekly 7.00 12.50 11.00 8.50 9.75 
Once a Week 36.00 52.50 49.00 39.50 44.25 
About Once Monthly 15.00 1550 1650 1400 15.25 
Seldom 42.00 19.50 23.50 38.00 30.75 
chi square = 25.741 chi square = 9.933 
(significant 1% level ) (significant 5% level ) 








A comparison of the church attendance of A, B, C, and D students 
showed a distinct relationship. Over 71 per cent of A students attended 
church at least once a week, compared with 54 per cent of B students, 
and 51 per cent of C and D students. Only 6 per cent of the A students 
seldom attended church, whereas this percentage was respectively 32, 
30, and 41 for the B, C, and D groups. 


Occupation of Father and Vocational Choice of Students 

Each student was asked to state what his father did to support his 
family. These jobs were then classified into seven major categories by the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Student vocational choices were clas- 
sified similarly. Table 4 compares the occupations of the fathers and 
vocational choices for boys, girls, and both. 

Students in general aspire to occupations that are higher on the socio- 
economic ladder than those of their fathers. For example, over three 
times as many boys chose professional-managerial kinds of vocations as 
there were fathers in these occupations. Many girls were interested in 
clerical-sales vocations. The vocation with the closest relation between 


1U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles: 1949, Vol. Il, Occupational Classification and Industry Index. 
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fathers and students was agriculture-forestry. Here, almost as many boys 
(14.5 per cent) planned to enter the vocation as there were fathers pres- 
ently in the vocation. 


TABLE 4 


Comparison of the Vocational Choices of Students 
With the Occupation of the Fathers 
(All Figures Are in Per Cent) 
Kind of Father’s Choice Father's Choice Father's Choice of 


Occupation Occupation of Boys Occupation of Girls Occupation Students 
All Boys N=200 All Girls N=200 Totals N=400 





1 Professional- 11.50 38.00 17.00 36.00 14.25 37.00 
Managerial 


2 Clerical- 11.50 3.00 8.00 32.50 9.75 17.75 
Sales 


3 Services 5.00 9.00 7.50 11.50 6.25 10.25 


4 Agriculture- 16.00 0.50 7.50 
Forestry 


5 Skilled 27.50 i 6.75 
6 Semi-Skilled 6.00 . " r 1.00 
7 Unskilled 13.00 2.00 


8 Unemployed, 9.50 
Retired, 
Undecided 





It is readily apparent that most high school students have made at 
least tentative vocational choices. When freshmen were considered sep- 
arately, only 22 per cent were undecided, some 8.5 per cent more than 
for seniors. This refutes the contention of some educators that students 
of this age are too immature even to consider this important decision. 

Also, it is interesting to note that girls were as vocation conscious as 
were boys. On the data sheets many girls indicated that being home- 
makers was their ultimate goal. Nevertheless, most were planning for 
another vocation first. 

Some interesting inferences can be drawn when the vocational choices 
of students are compared with academic achievement. Three-fourths of 
the students in the A group were interested in professional-managerial 
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vocations, with none choosing semi-skilled or unskilled work. The C stu- 
dents, which included about one-half the entire group, were interested 
in a wider range of vocations. Slightly over one-fourth chose the profes- 
sional types of vocations, and about 15 per cent were interested in clerical 
work. About 10 per cent were interested in service, agricultural, and 
skilled kinds of vocations. The D students likewise chose a wide range 
of vocations, with some one-fourth (the largest group) interested in 
service kinds of vocations. 

It is interesting to note that the undecided students were primarily 
in the C and D groups: over 20 per cent in these groups, compared with 
10 per cent in the A and B groups. In one sense it can be said that stu- 
dents are reasonably realistic in choosing vocations that are in line with 
their academic achievement. 

One might observe, however, that far too many of the C and D stu- 
dents are considering vocations that require a four-year college degree. 
Also, too many are avoiding the semi-skilled, skilled, and unskilled oc- 
cupations. 

Over 43 per cent of the fathers were employed in these categories, 
yet only 9 per cent of the students showed an interest in these areas. 
Granted, there has been a decrease in the need for unskilled laborers; 
but the same is not true for semi-skilled and skilled workers. The missile 
industry has created a terrific demand for such technicians. 

It is highly desirable to have students raise their levels of aspiration, 
but care must be taken to ensure that these are in line with the students’ 
mental and physical abilities. One might conclude that a number of these 
students, particularly those with average academic accomplishments and 
below, are being over-sold on the “prestige vocations.” 


Occupational Values and Desires of Students 


Interesting information resulted from findings on student values re- 
garding a job or vocation. Student values were assessed by having each 
student record whether each of the items below was important or not 
important to him in deciding on the vocation of his choice: 


1) A job where you could be a leader. 
2) A very interesting job. 


3) A job where you will be looked upon very highly by your fellow 
men. 


4) A job where you could be boss. 
5) A job you are absolutely sure of keeping. 
6) A job where you could express your feelings, ideas, talents, or 


skills. 
7) A very highly paid job. 
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8) A job where you could make a name for yourself or become 
famous. 


9) A job where you could help other people. 


10) A job where you could work more or less on your own. 


The above statements were adopted from items developed by Center.’ 
The sincerity with which students responded to the ten items is exem- 
plified by the fact there were only six omissions out of a possible 4000 
responses. 


It is apparent in Table 5 that the high school student of today places 
high emphasis on a vocation that provides interesting experiences, a 
means of self-expression, security, and an opportunity to give social serv- 
ice. Also important to him, though less so, is independence, esteem of 
fellow workers, and a high salary. 

The values and desires given very little importance, and in a way 
almost rejected, were drive to be the leader, desire to be the boss, and 
desire to become famous. It is disturbing to see so many young people 
reject the values and desires that many would attribute to the successful 
man of today. The three low-rated values are an integral part of our 
emphasis on freedom of the individual. 

One might wonder if students are reflecting the emphasis that schools 
may be placing on the fact that the things we do should benefit society 
as a whole and not be for personal gain or recognition. In any event, 
these interesting findings deserve study with more refined instruments. 
These results compare favorably with the findings of Center* and Wil- 
son,‘ who used similar measuring instruments. 

There was general agreement among stratifications in the responses 
of students to individual values and desires, but significant differences 
did appear. Boys rated leadership important to them significantly more 
times than did girls, even though both rated this item rather low. Like- 
wise, boys were significantly more interested than girls in positions giving 
power and a high salary. Girls were significantly more interested in pro- 
viding social service. Freshmen were significantly more interested than 
seniors in having security, high salary, and recognition in their vocations. 


2 Richard Center, The Psychology of Social Classes, Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. P. 152. 


8 Ibid. P. 152. 


4 W. Cody Wilson, “Value Differences Between Public and Private School Grad- 
uates,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 50 No. 5, Oct. 1959, p. 213. 
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TABLE 5 
Student Reactions to Various Occupational Values and Desires 


(Per Cents stating that this value or desire was important to him personally. ) 


Values—Desires All Boys All Girls Freshmen Seniors Total 
N=200 N=200 N=200 N=200 N=400 

1 Leadership 38.5° 21.5 33.0 27.0 30.0 
2 Interesting 

Experiences 95.5 98.0 96.5 97.0 96.7 
3 Esteem 64.0 58.5 64.0 58.5 61.2 
4 Power 33.5° 9.0 23.0 19.5 21.2 
5 Security 92.0 83.0 91.0° 84.0 87.5 
6 Self Expression 88.0 91.5 87.5 92.0 89.7 
7 Profit 69.5° 52.0 68.5° 53.0 60.7 
8 Fame 25.0 18.0 27.0° 16.0 21.5 
9 Social Service 72.5 91.5° 84.5 79.5 82.0 
10 Independence 65.0 60.5 61.0 64.5 2.7 








* Significantly different from its counterpart at the 5% level. 


A comparison of the occupational values and desires of students, strat- 
ified by academic achievement, showed some definite trends. As grades 
went from A to D, interest in being boss, high salary, and job security 
increased substantially. The opposite was true of interest in self-expres- 
sion. Others showed practically no .variation among grade categories. 

Stratification by frequency of church attendance showed that student 
interest in being boss, getting a high salary, or becoming famous in- 
creased as regularity of church attendance decreased. No other cate- 
gories were correlated with church attendance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are certain recognized dangers in attempting to arrive at a 
composite picture of the high school student of today by a study of any 
kind. This study was intended to give some insight into this problem 
and not necessarily to arrive at any conclusions. Even so, from these 
data we might venture to describe the modern high school student as 
follows: 


1) Chances are seven to one that he is living with both parents. 

2) Whether he lives in the country or in the town or city will not 
noticeably influence his high school program. 

3) If he is a high-achieving student, the chances are that he is taking 
a college preparatory major, plans to enter a professional field, 
and attends church at least once a week. 
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4) If he is a low-achieving student he is probably enrolled in the 
general major, may be undecided about vocational plans or is 
interested in a service kind of vocation, and is quite irregular in 
church attendance. 

5) If the student is a boy his grades are probably lower than the 
average for the girls. 

6) If his mother works outside the home, chances are he gets higher 
grades than if she did not work. 

7) He has made at least a tentative vocational choice, and this deci- 
sion will conform in general to his academic ability as measured 
by achievement., The vocation of his choice will probably be on 
a higher socio-economic level than that of his father. 

8) When considering a vocation he will place high emphasis on a 
job that offers interesting experiences, a means of self-expression, 
job security, and an opportunity for social service. 

9) He will place moderate emphasis on a vocation that provides for 
independence, esteem of fellow workers, and a high salary. 

10) He will attach only minor importance to a vocation that will en- 
able him to be a leader, to be a boss, or to become famous. 


The reader is reminded that these are group characteristics and may 


not be representative of a single indivdual. Perhaps the most important 
outcome of the study is that patterns do appear to exist among certain 
of the sociological and psychological characteristics of freshmen and 
seniors in high school. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE ARTS 


The arts are a vital part of human experience. In the eyes of posterity, the suc- 
cess of the United States as a civilized society will be largely judged by the creative 
activities of its citizens in art, architecture, literature, music, and the sciences. While 
an encouraging creative surge in the arts is already manifest, our society must stim- 
ulate and support richer cultural fulfillment. Our theater must be revitalized; it must 
have the kind of support in universities, colleges, and communities that will give it 
greater strength at the roots. Professional artists require rigorous discipline; provision 
should be made for the long years of training which are required. We should raise 
our critical standards and widen the area and depth of public appreciation. Thus 
far, television has failed to use its facilities adequately for educational and cultural 
purposes, and reform in its performance is urgent. 

—The Report of the President’s Commission on National Goals, November, 1960. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING 
IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


G. A. Parrott, Wasco Union High School has recently concluded a 
survey of foreign language offerings in medium and large high schools. 
It is of enough interest to report in its entirety. 

How many foreign languages does a high school of medium enroll- 
ment (670 A.D.A.) offer? How many years of instruction in each lan- 
guage are offered? How many years of study are recommended? These 
and other questions were considered by a subcommittee of the Steering 
Committee of the Wasco Union High School. in order to best answer 
these questions, it was decided that a survey of schools our own size and 
somewhat larger would be the most objective way to proceed. The 
questions were raised during examination of the foreign language offer- 
ings in our own school at the present time: two languages, Latin (2 years ) 
and Spanish (3 years), with two years of one language required for 
university-preparatory majors. 

A postal card accompanied by an explanatory letter was sent to 100 
high schools throughout California, about one-half to schools with en- 
rollments from 600 to 1000, and one-half to schools with enrollments 
from 1000 to 1650. In the explanatory letter the survey was explained, 
and the following information was requested on the postal card: 


. Year in which foreign language study is begun. 

. Number of years of one foreign language recommended. 

. Are foreign language classes segregated according to ability? 

. Do beginning foreign language students take language aptitude 
tests? 

. Are students encouraged to take more than one language at the 
same time (though not beginning simultaneously )? 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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6. Foreign languages taught; number of years offered. 
Other schools may well be interested in the results of this survey; 


" several ‘indicated this interest on the card that was returned. A tabula-. 
tion of the results with some possible conclusions follows: 


Number of requests for information sent out: ........ 100 
Pear ey eee aie 
Replies from schools with enrollments 600-1000: ...... 41 
Replies from schools with enrollments 1000-1650: .... 44 


. Year in which foreign language study is begun. 


600-1000 1000-1650 
a. Grade 7 
b. Grade 8 
c. Grade 9 
d. Grade 10 


Conclusions: It is interesting to note that a few schools requiring 
only two years (and teaching only two years, as noted on individual 
reports) do not begin this instruction until grade 10. There would 
seem to be some good reasoning for delaying foreign language 
study until this time, where only two years are offered, so that the 
serious language student can continue without a break when he 
goes to college. Many schools offer only two years and the student 
begins that study in grade 9, completes his language study in 
year 10, leaving a two-year gap for the student who may wish 
to continue study of the same language in college. Many colleges 
require entering students to take language proficiency examinations 
before accepting high school language credits or for placement 
in college language classes. The disadvantages to the student with 
a two-year lapse should be obvious. 


. Number of years of one foreign language recommended. 


1000-1650 
> or 
re er 
c. Four years 
d. No indication ...... 


Conclusions: While the majority in each group recommends three 
or four years of study of one language, enrollment figures for the 
third and fourth years are rather small. This would seem to indi- 


* Two replies were too incomplete to tabulate. 
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cate that many students drop out of foreign language study after 
the first and second years, in spite of recommendations for further 
study; certainly the correlation between years recommended and 
enrollment figures for advanced classes was not too high. Enroll- 
ment figures for each language in each year taught proved to be 
too complicated to compile for this survey. 

A point in defense of the difference between requirements and 
recommendations can be noted. The school that recommends and 
offers four years is certainly filling the need of the serious language 
student, even though many of his classmates may fail to heed the 
recommendation. Then, too, two years satisfies the language re- 
quirement for some colleges. 


. Are foreign language classes segregated according to ability? 


600-1000 1000-1650 
a. Yes ele ORR eee 
b. No ; LL ERA RAGS. RRM 


Conclusions: It may be a safe assumption that some of the positive 
answers in this category were based in part on the wording of the 
question. Several indications written on the reply cards indicated 
that a positive answer was very likely based on the fact that most 
foreign language students are college-preparatory majors, and 
therefore of higher ability than average. Perhaps the number of 
affirmative answers in the following item bears out this assumption. 


. Do beginning foreign language students take language aptitude 
tests? 


600-1000 1000-1650 
a. Yes Da ets th Sa eS ee a ark Say ha 
b. No Pinas cre | Re 


Conclusions: From the rather small number of affirmative answers 
in both Questions 3 and 4, it is evident that language prognosis 
tests designed to predict success or failure for foreign language 
students are not widely used. These tests may be used for segre- 
gation of language students according to test results or for elim- 
ination of students who show extremely poor aptitude. No attempt 
was made in this brief survey to determine for what purposes the 
tests were administered, but a definite correlation with the affirm- 
ative answers in Question 3 was noted. In other words, it might 
be concluded that some schools, though a minority, are using lan- 
guage prognosis tests as a basis for segregating language classes 
according to language aptitude, rather than I.Q., or success in 
English and mathematics, for examples. 
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5. Are students encouraged to take more than one language at the 
same time (though not beginning simultaneously )? 


600-1000 1000-1650 
a. Yes 
b. No SRR eRe 
*c. Not applicable 


6. Foreign languages taught; number of years offered. 
(1) Number of foreign languages taught: 


600-1000 1000-1650 
. One language .......... 3.. 
bE NE in ci nos Mie tee wall ee 
. Three languages 
. Four languages 
.. Five languages 


(2) Foreign languages offered: 

600-1000 1000-1650 
i Dm as cal. ORR iia 
pS ula sleeae oe 
OS ES ale ais 0c Wve w ee. RU ca 
e 


ee 8 ie, RR ie 
i Ce a ee , date! SOs oper al ale eae 
f. Spanish Conversation .... 3.............. 
( 


3) Number of years foreign languages are offered: 


600-1000 1000-1650 
S. Two yom: ......... 
b. Three years ......... 
c. Four years 
d. No indication 


Conclusions: Concerning the number of foreign languages taught, 
the results show for the first time a significant difference which 
may be attributed to enrollment. In the 600-1000 group, two or 
three languages are most offered; the 1000-1650 group offers most 
frequently three or four languages. 

It will be evident that Spanish, French, and Latin (in that 
order) are most popular in both groups of schools, and that three 
or four years are offered. It should be noted that Spanish Conver- 
sation was often indicated as for non-college-preparatory students. 


* Only one language offered. 





SYMPOSIUM 


Preparing Teachers for the Next Decade 


The symposium and the Editorial this month center upon the sub- 
ject of the education of teachers, especially upon the education of 
teachers for the decade ahead. In a period of educational change, 
the program of teacher education is confronted in more severe form 
with a basic problem that always confronts it. Is it better for teacher 
education institutions to prepare teachers to perform satisfactorily 
in the school system as it exists—thus trying to escape the charge 
that they are too theoretical and idealistic in their program? Or 
should they aim to prepare teachers for the future, in response to the 
suggestion often heard that constructive educational reform is often 
blocked because the training institutions do not prepare teachers who 
can handle the new programs that are being proposed? The articles 
included in this symposium attempt to shed some light on this trouble- 
some problem. It is interesting to note that while the major trainers 
of teachers in the past were the teachers colleges and the liberal arts 
colleges, there is increased attention by the Universities to their re- 
sponsibilities especially for preparing secondary school teachers. In- 
sistence upon the importance of the subject matter preparation of 
teachers—in which it is considered not unreasonable to expect high 
school teachers at the outset to be and to continue as scholars in the 
disciplines they teach—is welcome emphasis. It should be noted, 
however, that even if this idea receives impetus in the universities 
and colleges, for it to persist and flourish will require alteration of 
conditions in the schools which will encourage and permit teachers 
in scholarly pursuits. 


THE SCHOOLS AND TEACHER TRAINING 


BY HAMLIN SMITH,* JOSEPH CRONIN,?+ and JAMES LAURITS# 


Supervision-by-the-principal has now served its little place in Evolu- 
tion. We are being asked to climb to the next level: teachers themselves 
work together at teaching and at problem-solving. Who, then, are the 
experts?—for the most part, the experienced teachers. Who are the 


* Team leader, social studies head, principal, respectively of Cubberley (Palo 
Alto, California) Senior High School. 
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trainees?—the teachers of lesser experience and the new interns. What 
does the principal do now, poor boy? He provides the facilities and the 
atmosphere wherewith experts can work and others can learn. 

Where do we obtain the money with which to establish and nurture 
these higher-level schools? No one has good answers to the money ques- 
tion. We are asked to be “inventive” and to improve ourselves by “re- 
deployment” of staff. And rationalizations appropriate to desire do 
emerge, such as, “The wrongs in education havé nothing to do with 
the amount of money expended.” 

Our school district has made a few trials in new patterns of training. 
In general, our resources were not adequate to complete trial and evalua- 
tion. However, the results were gratifying, and make us bold enough 
to suggest here some features of an ideal program. 


TRAINING ON THE JOB 


First of all, schools will gradually develop ways to further the devel- 
opment of all staff members. At present, the teacher's job is a “lonely” 
one. Teachers do not see each other at work, neither in teaching nor in 
planning. They do not share instruction. We look to the use of teaching 
teams as one of the basic methods of on-the-job training. Teams will 


provide teachers a basis for a discussion of teaching and children based 
on common observation and experience. Working together in a part of 
each school day, teachers can continue their training and learning 
throughout their school careers. 


A training program can be said to exist when professional colleagues 
work together on problems. However, teachers often need a deeper 
form of help and training. The effectiveness of a teacher depends pri- 
marily on his insights into human behavior and on his own feelings of 
personal adequacy. The teacher on the job is far more vulnerable and 
exposed than most workers. He has myriad human relationships every 
day, and in almost every one he feels some professional responsibility 
for the nature and quality of the relationship. Teachers need professional 
training in handling their own feelings and in understanding the par- 
ticular children with whom they work. Much of the help needed must 
come continuously, or quickly during the crises—it is not assistance which 
comes from detached study nor from formal course work. The problems 
become especially acute, of course, when teachers are dealing with chil- 
dren who are maladjusted or emotionally disturbed. Any complete pro- 
gram of training will make some counseling help available to teachers 
on a continuing basis. A great deal of assistance has been rendered 
here-and-there in secondary schools where counselors are professionally 
competent, but much more assistance is needed. In the elementary schools 
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very little counseling help or training is available either to teachers or 
to students. Special summer workshops in human relations for groups 
of teachers can be a supplementary method of training. 


TRAINING FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


A measure of our poverty must lie in the way we treat beginning 
teachers: full load, full responsibility—and fully alone. 

The public school has all but denied its training responsibilities to 
probationary teachers. Supervision is perfunctory, assistance is usually 
minimal, and classroom visits are few. If the teacher is unable to help 
himself quickly, problems may grow beyond control or poor practices 
become deep habits. In-service education programs are spotty. 

The beginnings of reform grow out of the practice of the principal 
and his assistants meeting periodically with the new teachers during the 
first year of school. It is foolish to assume that all orientation takes place 
in the week before school, when so many names and instructions are 
thrown so quickly at the personnel new to the school. More relaxed and 
beneficial are later meetings devoted to open discussions of school phil- 
osophy, discipline policy, standards and evaluation, school-wide prob- 
lems, and the use of school resource persons during the first few months. 
The administrator or head must keep quiet during much of the meeting 
—interns will help each other, teachers of some experience will help the 
neophytes, and the more mature individuals will help those of less com- 
petence. 

Medicine has lent to education the internship concept, the program 
of immersion in realistic performances. Our profession has not yet grasped 
the notion of a “residency” during which the well-prepared practitioner 
continues to have constant access to more experienced colleagues and 
continues to draw on their wisdom. Perhaps the appearance of “teacher 
teams” will mean that most new teachers will be junior members of a 
partnership which stimulates the senior teacher and nourishes the younger. 

Cubberley High School, in Palo Alto, California, and Campbell High 
School, in Campbell, California, have pioneered in the placement of 
interns on teacher teams. The approach rests on the assumptions that 
(a) help should be constantly at hand for a trainee, and (b) that more 
than one experienced colleague should help in the training of any new- 
comer. 

We suggest that all beginning teachers have intern status for at least 
two years. The characteristics of the internship would be as follows: 


1. the new teacher has less than the regular full load. 


2. an experienced colleague is assigned responsibility for supervision 
of the new teacher. 
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3. interns are involved in some form of training program within the 
school itself. 


After two years of internship, the teacher would receive full professional 
status and, at that point, he would advance on the salary schedule by 
two or three of the regular steps. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CAREER PATTERNS 


Certain of our colleagues (those with some leisure) are urging new 
positions, and accompanying new salaries, in teaching: team leader, sen- 
ior teacher, and the like. We agree, but suspect that other steps are 
needed to make teaching more attractive to the young. A goal for per- 
sonnel administration in the future should be the training and develop- 
ment of the staff member as an individual. Uniform policies are necessary 
to any organization, but we should add the possibility for each teacher 
to develop a particular career program. 

The school or district can further its own aims directly by requesting 
certain teachers to take special training—a program now common in 
industry. A teacher could be given time during the week to attend a 
class in his subject field at a university, at district expense. The university 
could grant a tuition scholarship in return for training services supplied 
by the school. 

The faculty member with special interests should be able to request 
assistance for his own program of training. The teacher who is beginning 
to think about programmed instruction should be sent to an appropriate 
summer workshop. The teacher of Far East history should be able to 
get a sabbatical when needed, not when his seventh year of service is 
finished. The teacher who wishes to do some counseling and to whom 
students turn readily for such help, should be encouraged by the district 
to obtain special training. When the school begins to think of placing 
units on economics into the history courses, teachers should be given 
appropriate training. 

The person who contemplates teaching should know that further 
training will take him along new paths, and broaden his experience. We 
would propose that teacher exchanges be used much more as a part of 
the training program for the individual. School districts should combine 
in order to provide special opportunities. Teachers could teach in neigh- 
boring districts on a load which permitted their year to be one of learning 
—the ideas would then be taken back to the home district. In particular, 
public schools should arrange exchanges with private schools so that the 
best of private school work can be adapted to our own use. Within the 
district, teachers should be exchanged between school levels and teachers 
from other grade levels should be used as resource persons. Various 
forms of team teaching should allow exchanges without backbreaking 
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adjustments to new environments. The competition should help to im- 
prove teaching at all levels. Think upon the senior high school teacher 
who taught French for one year in grade IX and then came back to his 
own team in grades X, XI, and XII. Or the junior high teacher who 
taught French in Grade X and then returned to his work in VIII and IX. 
Perhaps some conventional attitudes would change, and some articulation 
problems would lose their sharp edges. 

Finally, as we think about the training and development of each indi- 
vidual in the school, will we not eventually go further than the teacher 
team concept? Will we not wish to have the teacher become more a part 
of the entire school, a part of the community for learning? Today, so 
many teachers are largely lost even to the school in which they teach— 
they become isolated. Particularly is most of the influence and energy 
of young teachers lost to everyone except the students they have in class. 
Is it not true in some sense that the majority of teachers are quickly 
“expended” and soon give a declining production. As increased resources 
become available we would propose that the structure of the school be 
changed in order that career possibilities for teachers be broadened. Most 
teachers should have time and opportunity for counseling functions, for 
working on certain problems of student welfare and discipline, and for 
working at extracurricular activities. If high school teachers met a max- 
imum of fifteen classes per week, would not many of them want to do 
more in counseling and discipline? 


Tue Division or LAsor 


The university department or school of education should purge itself 
of the teacher training function, concentrating instead on “teacher edu- 
cation”—preparation in the broader sense. Professors should leave to the 
schools the training responsibilities, rather than teach theoretically those 
skills which are best practiced in a laboratory situation. We refer specifi- 
cally to teaching methods, course procedures, and the organization and 
control of a class of high school students. It should be possible for a uni- 
versity to state that the audio-visual aids requirement was met at a public 
school, and it would be most desirable if this were done in conjunction 
with a course in the school. 

The public school should assume these responsibilities for three 
reasons: (1) Senior teachers can do the practical instruction effectively 
and dramatically in the context of units of instruction. (2) The school 
itself is a more realistic locus of training in the practical arts of instruc- 
tion. (3) Education professors should spend their efforts on the research 
and theoretical bases of teaching. They have most to offer in the founda- 
tions—behavioral and philosophical. 

Who at the high school should assume this responsibility? the prin- 
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cipal and his staff of assistants, department heads, team leaders, and 
supervising teachers. In some instances, school specialists in library sci- 
ence, audio-visual methods, reading, counseling, health, and guidance 
should turn their talents to the task of preparing neophytes. Principals, 
deans, and department heads should be able to give some of their time 
to the training of those teachers who are in university programs, espe- 
cially time for explaining school policies, school services, and staff rela- 
tionships. 

The university-school relationship could be much closer than it has 
been. To lead in this direction, Stanford University in the 1960 calendar 
year invited at least three staff members of Cubberley High School to 
conduct or share responsibility for certain classes at the School of Edu- 
cation. Two department heads and the principal participated as tempo- 
rary faculty assistants. A half dozen other high school staff workers 
contributed to university classes. For this union to be complete, the high 
school should invite the Education faculty to work more closely with 
the school program. University professors should teach occasionally 
in high school courses. With the use of teacher teams it is now feasible 
for professors to spend a quarter in some high school teaching. 


Universiry PrRoGRAMS 


Schools should cooperate fully with the regular programs of teacher 
education, which include both observation and practice-teaching experi- 
ences. The observation period might be one during which the trainee 
learns much more about guidance and referral procedures, the library, 
the other resources of the school, the total program of courses, and the 
extra-curriculum, as well as about the classroom. 

Practice teaching might henceforth use two approaches: (1) the cus- 
tomary practice of letting a trainee take over a class for a few months, 
(2) the possibility of temporary membership on a team, perhaps as a 
section leader and/or protagonist in some carefully prepared panel pres- 
entations with a partner teacher. 

Something like 10 per cent of a school staff should be made up of 
intern teachers in the various subject fields. Whether an intern teaches 
alone or is one of a team, these principles are important guides: (1) the 
intern should carry a lighter load than the experienced teacher, preferably 
meeting about half as many classes per week. (2) the intern should re- 
ceive at least weekly visits and practical assistance from a person who 
will know thoroughly the classes of the intern and the current teaching 
problems. A department head, team leader, or senior teacher can pro- 
vide the intern supervision. 

A few schools must serve as summer training schools, much as the 
Weeks Junior High School in Newton does for Harvard University or 
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the Oakland Technical School for the University of California. In the 
summer of 1960, our school served as a laboratory for Stanford University 
intern teachers in social studies, mathematics, science, and art. 

The University of California program, for example, makes the summer 
a realistic experience by symbolically walking a trainee through a con- 
centrated course with a token number of students, e.g., half a dozen. 
Other teacher education programs may well consider using the summer 
for intern practice work prior to assuming a heavier pupil load in the 
fall. Interns need and want supervised practice at planning and carrying 
out lessons, and at projecting and following through on units of instruc- 
tion. The summer is a time when the public school might present the 
equivalent of a course in audio-visual aids plus practical training in class- 
room organization, management, and control. 

We are critical of some intern programs because the beginners are 
kept entirely too busy with formal course work, work which interrupts 
the classroom procedures and leaves almost no time for discussion of 
problems at the school itself. Beginning teachers need a great deal of 
time if they are to absorb all that they see in the classroom and if they 
are to have a satisfactory “emotional center” for their learning. 

The university school of education and the public school—do we have 
a parallel with the university medical faculty and the teaching hospital, 
with new practitioners serving as interns in the school? The arrangement 
must bring with it a deeper relationship between the faculties involved. 
The teacher and the professor and the intern must be able to work to- 
gether at the problems of training and the problems of teaching. Such 
a partnership seems far away, but also seems a necessary condition to 
the best program of teacher training. 





TEACHER IS CENTRAL 


For the teacher is the key to everything else. If we introduce machine opera- 
tions it is to reduce the teacher’s clerical duties or to free dollars to buy teaching 
service. If we experiment with teaching by television it is to find ways to make 
master teachers more effective. If we revise our course outlines, buy new textbooks, 
provide testing service, or employ attendance workers, it is to aid the teacher in the 
job of teaching. All of this is to provide more for our young people in educational 
opportunity. In this sense the teacher also is a means to an end—but a human means 
for the most human of purposes—the development of young people. 

—Benjamin C. Willis, Education Looks Ahead, 1960. 





PREPARING TEACHER-SCHOLARS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BY G. E. GIESECKE* 


From its founding the University of Chicago has placed major em- 
phasis on research and teaching at the graduate level. Also from its 
beginnings the University has acknowledged as one of its major objec- 
tives the advancement of education at all levels. 

Throughout its seventy-year history a succession of gifted scholars 
has given wholehearted attention to research and graduate instruction 
in the history, philosophy, psychology, and other facets of education. 
Their writings and the students they trained have exerted continuous, 
decisive influence on educational thinking and practice. This tradition 
has never been stronger than it is today. 

Also from its beginnings, the University has sought to contribute to 
the advancement of education through the preparation of teachers. There 
existed, for some years, a College of Education whose task was the prep- 
aration of undergraduate students to teach. When it was found to be 
impossible to achieve the desired excellence with undergraduates, the 
College of Education was dissolved in 1930, and the graduate-level edu- 
cation of teachers was made the responsibility of a University-wide com- 
mittee. This step was held to be an appropriate way to give substance 
to the belief that the education of teachers ought to be the concern of 
the entire University. Likewise, this step reflected the conviction that 
the teacher must be a competent scholar, in that the graduate depart- 
ments of the various disciplines taught in high school assumed responsi- 
bility for the preparation of high school teachers in their respective fields. 
The graduate Department of Education contributed a series of service 
courses, and administered and supervised the required practice teaching 
experience. This kind of organization served to reinforce the widely 


* Associate Dean, Graduate School of Education, the University of Chicago. 
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held notion that “content” and “method” were discrete matters which had 
little necessary connection. Any synthesis of the two in the minds of the 
students was largely of their own creation. 

By 1958 it had become clear that this arrangement neither constituted 
a “program” nor enabled the University to meet a need to which it wished 
to address itself vigorously, namely the education of scholar-teachers of 
superior competence. Consequently, a Graduate School of Education was 
created on a new pattern with the intent to provide a “real focus for the 
entire University” for the education of teachers. 


The School differs in two important respects from the old College of 
Education: it offers instruction only at the graduate level, and it assures 
decisive participation by research professors in graduate departments in 
all Divisions of the University, in every aspect of the preparation of 
teachers. Imbedded deeply in the intellectual life of the University, the 
School secures the education of teachers in the necessary, vital relation- 
ship with the traditional strong emphases on research and graduate teach- 
ing, and on the goal of advancing education. In some respects like the 
usual graduate school in structure, the School has no administrative con- 
trol over departments and its faculty consists of those professors in the 
entire University whose contributions are needed. The office of the Dean 
performs primarily a leadership function. 

At the same time as the new Graduate School was coming into being, 
the University created a new two-year program for the education of 
strong scholar-teachers for the high school and leading to the Master of 
Arts in Teaching degree. Presently available in twelve areas (biology, 
chemistry, English, French, geography, German, history, mathematics, 
physics, Russian, social science, Spanish), the program also is firmly 
rooted in the University’s twin commitments to graduate study and the 
search for knowledge, and the advancement of education. It requires the 
very kinds of contribution from creative scholars in many departments 
of the University which the concept of the new School was intended to 
make possible. 

What are the principal ideas which this program embodies? 

They can best be presented in the form of three major assumptions.* 
Each assumption will be stated and developed as necessary. Then, the 
consequences of each assumption for the operation of the program will 
be discussed briefly. Finally, certain additional, extremely important im- 
plications of these assumptions are to be examined. 


* For a discussion of the assumptions see Francis $. Chase, “Chicago Initiates 
New Two-Year Graduate Programs for High-School Teachers,” High School Journal, 
Vol. XLIII, No. 5, February, 1960, pp. 196-201. Cf. also The Education of Teachers, 
published by the Graduate School of Education, the University of Chicago, 1961. 
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1. Effective teaching requires not only the possession of a substantial 
body of knowledge in the subject taught but also—and perhaps 
more importantly—an understanding of the methods of inquiry 
through which knowledge in the particular field is discovered, 
tested, revised, and extended. 


This conviction leads to the insistence that those preparing for high- 
school teaching must have a substantial amount of graduate work in the 
teaching field under the guidance of competent research scholars. Fur- 
ther, and particularly in an age that not only produces knowledge at an 
explosive rate but also constantly experiments with modifications of its 
ways of knowing, the prospective teacher who merely accumulates knowl- 
edge and puts it on deposit for use as needed will soon find himself bank- 
rupt. If he penetrates his teaching field deeply enough under the guidance 
of scholars who are creating knowledge and modifying ways of knowing, 
the prospective teacher may acquire insights and habits which will let 
him ever replenish and expand the fund of knowledge with which he 
teaches. 

The consequences of this assumption for the program are varied: the 
students must have substantial abilities and work habits; they must have 
had a broad liberal undergraduate education; they must be ready to un- 
dertake graduate work in the teaching field; and they are expected to 
carry from six to eight courses at the University in the graduate depart- 
ment(s) of their teaching field during the first year (four quarters) of 
the program. 


2. The practice of teaching can be engaged in on a professional level 
only when the teacher has developed productive ways of thinking 
about the learning process, the roles of schools in different social 
settings, and other problems of education. 


A special seminar provides the opportunity to consider important 
philosophical, historical, psychological, and other aspects of learning, 
and the functioning of educational institutions. The seminar is so organ- 
ized as to cast the M.A.T. students in the role of the faculty of a high 
school soon to come into being, with the task of conducting inquiries 
that will enable them to devise and operate an appropriate program in 
the new school. Students are given no opportunity to take the conven- 
tional, comfortable student-role of “learning about” schools, learners, and 
the educative processes, with the accompanying apparatus of specific, de- 
tailed assignments and imposed requirements. In various ways the “fac- 
ulty” are confronted with persistent problems with which every good 
teacher has to come to terms; through suggested readings, through lec- 
tures by and discussion with professors themselves investigating such 
problems, and through individual and committee work, the “faculty” are 
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encouraged to identify significant problems, to define them, and to study 
them. 

The composition of the seminar is significant. At the heart of it are 
the student “faculty” whose members come out of the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities. Also participating regularly are 
the various program coordinators (see below), who combine mature 
scholarship in the various teaching disciplines with rich experience in 
high-school teaching. The staff of the seminar includes mature scholars 
with a wide variety of administrative, supervisory, and other extended 
experience in various aspects of the American educational enterprise. 
Thus the composition of the seminar, as well as its purpose and its meth- 
ods, assure that any disposition to separate “content” and “method” into 
discrete categories is doomed to frustration before it can even speak. 

Staff members of the seminar, the coordinators, research librarians, 
and other scholars as their help is needed, make themselves available for 
consultation by the “faculty,” but only to assist them in identifying and 
refining questions worth investigating and to help them get on with their 
inquiries with a minimum of lost motion. The objective of the seminar 
is to get the members to think deeply about the nature, the purposes, and 
the problems of education. Seminar members’ work is evaluated accord- 
ing to the evidence they give that they are learning to do this. 


3. Proficiency in the arts of teaching is most likely to develop when 
there is extended opportunity for observation of skilled practi- 
tioners, for experience in teaching under varying conditions, and 
for analysis of observation and experience in the light both of the 
particular discipline in which the teaching field is located and of 
different philosophies of education and theories of learning. 


To be meaningful, observation leading into gradual active participa- 
tion in the teaching-learning processes and on to responsibility for in- 
struction, must be planned with sensitive and intelligent regard for pur- 
pose, for respect for personality, for nature of the discipline being learned, 
for quality of perception that results in understanding, and for increasing 
and mature self-awareness. This makes necessary the guidance of a co- 
ordinator in each of the twelve areas who is himself a competent scholar 
and gifted high-school teacher. 

Concurrent with the first year’s advanced study in the teaching field 
and the inquiry into the aims and nature of the educative processes, the 
coordinators arrange for each member of the “faculty” a wide variety 
of observations and experiences in the University High School. Meeting 
individually and in groups with their respective coordinators and, from 
time to time, with the high school teachers observed, “faculty” members 
are guided to analyze and discuss their experiences in depth and to seek 
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to relate them to the inner necessities of their teaching disciplines and to 
their inquiries into the aims and the nature of education. 

The second year is devoted primarily to resident teaching in a strong 
career faculty in a good high school, with a contract specifying three- 
fifths time duties and compensation. Fully qualified to assume the usual 
range of responsibilities of a beginning teacher, each resident is “matched” 
with a senior colleague who is a gifted career teacher. The relationship 
is that which exists between interested and congenial, fully professional 
colleagues, not that between “supervisor” and “practice teacher.” The 
University coordinators keep in touch with both junior and senior col- 
leagues throughout the year. 

These, then, are the three major assumptions on which the Chicago 
program rests. What further implications do they have for the education 
of teachers? 


a) If a meaningful relationship is to be established in the mind of the 
prospective teacher between his knowledge of the field in which 
he expects to teach and his inquiry into the aims and nature of 
education, this is best brought about when the student works in- 
timately with a scholar-teacher who has himself thought produc- 
tively about the requirements of his discipline for its learning and 


about the implications of the nature of learning for the teaching 
of his discipline. 


The coordinators are called upon to perform this exacting and unique 
role. To give a measure of their scholarly competence, the coordinators 
commonly have the earned doctorate in their respective disciplines or 
its equivalent. A number are members of departmental graduate facul- 
ties in the University. This broad competence earns for them respected 
participation in the affairs of the graduate departments of their disci- 
plines and in the direction of the special Education seminar, even as it 
predisposes toward important contributions to the educational program 
of the University High School. These are also the qualities desired in 
the senior colleagues of the second year of resident teaching. 

Indeed, this broad competence expected of the coordinators is some- 
thing quite unique; apparently very few educators have heretofore set 
themselves the task of acquiring it. The setting in which the coordinators 
find themselves calls for this broad competence and provides the incen- 
tive and the time to perfect themselves in it. As they themselves grow, 
the coordinators increasingly are able to bring about such growth in 
the students. 


b) The good teacher knows his teaching field and is able to think 
productively about how it is learned. In addition, the good teacher 
is able to make good use of his personal equipment, his personality; 
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he possesses what has been described as an effective, personal 
teaching “style.” 


A few geniuses may seem to have been born with this effectiveness; 
they occur just often enough to keep alive the saw that “teachers are 
born, not made.” While such personal effectiveness can hardly be taught, 
the intelligent and the sensitive can be helped to learn to heighten the 
effectiveness with which they use their unique personal equipment. It 
is not enough when a program for educating teachers merely provides 
for the elimination of those who are deemed to be miscast. 

Through their extended, intimate association with the prospective 
teachers, the coordinators are presented with many opportunities to ob- 
serve and to come to know them well indeed. What use they are able 
to make of these opportunities varies, of course. The fact remains that 
appropriate use is made of them, under circumstances where teaching 
effectiveness is an explicit objective and in an environment where there 
is great respect for individuality and its inviolability. 


c) The education of teachers has many facets, too many to expect the 
University alone to serve them all, let alone one segment of the 
University. 


Thus, as the organization of the Graduate School of Education at the 
University of Chicago and the plan of the Master of Arts in Teaching 
program are so inter-related that the first two basic assumptions under- 
lying the program are served by the appropriate parts of the institution, 
so the plan also recognizes and makes provision for the unique contribu- 
tion which only practicing teachers and their schools can make to the 
implementation of the third basic assumption. 

As the first class at the University approaches the beginning of the 
resident teaching year, it is abundantly clear that the participating 
teachers in the University High School have made a large, creative con- 
tribution to the growth of its members. The anticipation of the high 
schools in the Chicago area where the resident teachers are to serve in 
the second year augurs well for an equally valuable, if necessarily dif- 
ferent, contribution from those teachers and schools. 

Likewise, the ultimate responsibility for attesting to the competence 
of those who complete the program and for recommending their admis- 
sion to the profession of teacher, is to be shared by the University and 
the schools where they will have served during the resident teaching 
year. Candidates will be recommended for the degree and for certification 
when the faculties of the graduate departments of the teaching fields, 
of the Department of Education, and of the participating schools declare 
them to be competent scholars and teachers. 

This discussion has necessarily dwelt mainly on those portions of the 
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plan which have undergone the test of experience to date. This experi- 
ence has fully validated the original concept, even as it constantly re- 
veals unforeseen new opportunities to approach the goal of preparing 
scholar-teachers. It is a certainty that further experience will yield addi- 
tional knowledge and insights of value in the preparation of teachers 
for a new decade. 

Perhaps one final word of caution needs to be voiced. 

There are many reasons why many so-called teacher education pro- 
grams have been less than outstandingly successful. One is that they 
have been the product of compromise that has netted little more than 
rearrangement of existing attitudes and courses; they have lacked the 
internal cohesiveness that derives from an organic concept embracing 
theory, experience, and judgment. 

The more important reason is that, having often been cut according 
to another’s pattern, they remain something essentially foreign grafted 
on to the host institution. The introduction to this discussion is intended 
to demonstrate how a whole-hearted commitment to the education of 
high school teachers at the University of Chicago awaited a concept and 
supporting organization having due regard for the unique genius of the 
institution. A program of teacher education that is an integral part of 
an institution possessing a discernible genius is as strong as the institu- 
tion is strong. 





FOCUS ON LEARNING 


If schools are to encourage learning instead of inhibiting it, they must be organ- 
ized in such a way as to encourage each individual to move at his own pace toward 
goals appropriate for him. To accomplish this, ways must be found of varying the 
size and composition of groups in order to take into account both the particular kinds 
of experience to be provided and the ability of particular students to profit by given 
bodies of content and modes of instruction. Through wider use of the library and of 
self-teaching devices, each learner should be helped to more at his own pace, and 
much more time set aside for independent study. In well-organized schools where 
motivation for learning is high, many students may well spend up to half of each 
school day in the library, a laboratory, or a workshop of some kind. Technological 
progress, while creating new problems for schools, is also providing devices which 
may be used to facilitate and individualize learning. 

A new image of the school is emerging, one in which the focus will be on learn- 
ing rather than on teaching, and in which teaching will be not so much a means of 
imparting knowledge as a way of managing a great variety of resources for learning 
and of creating situations through which learning progress may be motivated, system- 
atized, and appraised. The aims of the school will be more sharply defined and will 
emphasize cultivation of the powers to reflect upon ideas, to weigh evidence, to reach 
and test conclusions, and to enter as fully as possible into the highest achievements 
and aspirations of mankind. 

—Francis $. Chase, Education Looks Ahead, 1960. 





PREPARING TEACHERS 
FOR THE COMING DECADE 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


BY ARTHUR R. KING, JR.° 


The bold and imaginative changes being presently contemplated and 
field tested in our junior and senior schools cause those of us in teacher 
education to examine our own assumptions about the tasks that our grad- 
uates will be expected to perform. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to describe extensively nor to argue 
the merits of the several modifications presently being considered; rather it 
is assumed that these modifications are proven and that they will become 
common practice. The task is to suggest appropriate patterns of teacher 
selection, pre-service teacher education, and of guidance and instruction 
for the entry years to the teaching profession. 

For this discussion, the large array of proposed modifications in the 
secondary school program have been grouped as follows: 


(1) Changes in the content of instruction, including the addition to 
and subtraction from traditional content and the gross modifica- 
tions in grade location of subjects presently taught; 

(2) Changes in the organizational relationships of pupils, teachers, 
working spaces, time, and subject matter, using such concepts 
as the flexible schedule, team teaching, and large and small group 
instruction, among others; 

(3) Additions of resources for teachers, including new and improved 
instructional equipment and additional supportive personnel such 
as teacher aides and community resource persons. 


* Chairman of the Department of Education and Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Claremont (California) Graduate School. 
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One of the most interesting and fruitful types of curricular change 
is the quite bold attack upon the perennial problem of keeping the cur- 
riculum of the junior and senior high school abreast of the increasingly 
rapid accretion of knowledge in all fields. In addition to the increase in 
knowledge society has set higher levels of expected competence. 

Examples of the above are many. One might include (a) the impact 
of linguistic science and the increasing dissatisfaction with the concept 
of the United States as a mono-lingual nation, and (b) developments 
in mathematics and greater recognition of the ability of children and 
youths to master far more sophisticated mathematical ideas than have 
been traditionally thought suitable for them. 

These and similar modifications of aims and procedures in all sub- 
ject fields call for a curriculum which brings pupils as effectively as pos- 
sible into the consideration of concepts and generalizations. Stressed 
equally is the process of arriving at these concepts through the process 
of inductive reasoning, and upon the critical examination of ideas in 
important areas of humane and scientific study. 

What type of teacher will be best able to carry out the mode of 
instruction suggested above? What pre-professional and professional se- 
quences of study and field work give promise of preparing people for 
teaching? 

Colleges and universities, at their best, are presently providing much 
of the rich background of liberal education suggested; we have no need 
to develop an entirely new pattern of post-secondary education for 
teachers. Certain points for modification, however, come to mind. First, 
secondary educators should conceive of themselves as partners with 
their college colleagues in the liberal education of the future teachers 
and assume that much of the student’s basic education comes from his 
elementary and secondary school years. The fund of needed ideas, ex- 
periences and abilities is being built in the future teachers presently in 
our classes. 

Second, the secondary and college courses should continue to present 
necessary breadth in significant fields of study, and at the same time 
provide a concentration of studies in at least one field to the degree that 
the student is fluent in the materials, ideas, issues, and research method- 
ologies commonly used. For example, the curriculum in mathematics pres- 
ently being conceived by the School Mathematics Study Groups would 
appear to require study to the depth of the college major in mathematics 
with some additional consideration of advanced topics. Similar asser- 
tions seem warranted in the other disciplines. The evidence of compe- 
tence in the subject should not be units accumulated but fluency in per- 
tinent ideas and possession of what Whitehead calls the “romance of 
the subject.” 
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Third, it seems warranted to assume that the teacher of the present 
decade will have, in addition to his scholarly competence, more direct 
experience in working with individuals and groups of a rather wide vari- 
ety of cultural backgrounds and geographic locations. Such practices as 
legislative internships, studies abroad, service as a teacher aide, social 
service experiences abroad, and similar activities are of promise in de- 
veloping abilities to work with and to lead people with varying back- 
grounds and levels of attainment. 

The relocation of curricular content and skill presently associated 
with one age level to a new age level is a process well under way. The 
secondary school has for a number of years attempted to teach skill, 
heretofore considered exclusively the province of the elementary school. 
Examples are “remedial” courses and other learning situations designed 
for less able learners. A more recent development has been the reloca- 
tion of content downward, from the high school to the junior high school 
—examples are science, foreign language, and mathematics—and from 
the college to the high school—examples being advanced placement and 
“honors” courses. 

We have never been more than mildly successful in teacher educa- 
tion in preparing teachers for the secondary school student with limited 
academic capacity. One of the difficulties has been the paucity of de- 
sirable field experiences for observation and directed teaching. The prob- 
lem is compounded by the apparent fact that the successful teacher of 
the slower student uses highly individualistic procedures in his teaching, 
procedures associated with a warm, intelligent, and creative personality. 

Following this clue, it would seem wise to include as part of pre- 
service education a number of observation/ participation experiences with 
pupils of a wide range of age and ability levels. Following this orienta- 
tion to the learning experience of the immature and retarded learners, 
directed teaching with pupils of this type might follow. However, the 
most fruitful opportunity for learning to work with this special student 
group will be the new teacher's first teaching experience, where his own 
native flexibility and background in principles of learning will aid him 
in developing educational patterns which fit his own personality and 
insights. Considerable guidance from supervisors of new teachers is espe- 
cially important. The internship type program, where the teacher edu- 
cation program extends through the first year of teaching, would appear 
to have promise in helping the new teacher gain the necessary skill in 
teaching the slower student. 

The advanced placement courses present another problem in teacher 
education and assignment. Lacking direct evidence on the depth of 
scholarship required to teach these courses successfully, it would seem 
wise to strive for approximately the amount of background presently 
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required for college lower division courses—the master’s degree in the 
subject field. It is not maintained that the master’s degree should be 
standard preparation for all secondary teachers; rather it would seem 
important that we have a number of teachers with this degree of prep- 
aration on our teaching staffs. 

Plans for secondary education which modify the organizational rela- 
tionships of pupils, of teachers, of teaching spaces, of time periods, and, 
to a lesser degree, relationships with administrators and counselors have 
considerable vitality at this time. Lloyd Trump and others have explored 
the possibilities of flexible scheduling, with large and small groupings of 
pupils, with differential assignments for teachers, and with a more ration- 
ally built curricular structure for the comprehensive high school. Experi- 
mentation is widespread and many new patterns are being explored. 
Team teaching presents a number of designs, both of the “single subject” 
type as represented by teaching teams in the San Diego City Schools 
and in Newton, Massachusetts, and of the “multi-disciplinary” team as 
is presently under experimentation in schools associated with the Clare- 
mont Graduate School. 

Modifications of this organizational relationship hold many implica- 
tions for teacher education. Team teaching suggests that people with 
varying backgrounds and degrees of proficiency are able to cooperate 
in building a rounded educational experience. At present we conceive 
of the “complete teacher” upon initial certification, where the teaching 
team assumes three or more levels of teaching skill and degree of subject 
preparation. A pattern of teacher education based upon the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the teaching team might appear as follows: (a) service 
as a teaching aide during the college years, with orientation to the posi- 
tion and a considerable amount of direction and supervision on the job; 
(2) service as an assisting teacher during the first year of regular teaching 
or internship teaching, receiving continued supervision, and (3) service 
as a senior or leading teacher in a teaching team, receiving guidance and 
direction from principal and consultants. It is assumed that the senior 
teacher will assume the dominant role in setting educational goals and 
serve as tutor to the less experienced members of the team. 

In designing the professional sequence for teachers preparing for 
team teaching service it would seem necessary to study carefully the ele- 
ments of the complete program, with attention to those which should be 
included in the pre-service phase and those which might well be taught 
during the first years of teaching service. It would seem wise to reserve 
much of the foundational and theoretical studies in education for this 
second phase, when accrued experience would give the material greater 
significance. 

The flexible schedule and the teaching team open possibilities for 
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imaginative forms of grouping of pupils for instruction. These groupings 
must be made upon the basis of insightful and accurate appraisals of 
present levels of learning, of prognosis for continued learning, and of 
learning difficulties. This task suggests increased competence in educa- 
tional appraisal and curricular planning, which should be built into both 
pre-service and in-service programs of teacher preparation. 

Experience in a number of schools operating under the Claremont 
teaching team concept demonstrates that teachers are hesitant to depart 
from the traditional format of learning—the 50 minute period with 30 
to 40 pupils—even though there be considerable dissatisfaction with its 
efficiency. Working with small groups requires abilities in discussion 
leadership which may not be present, or techniques for selecting students 
with special learning needs which may be undeveloped. 

Working with the larger than average group also calls for special 
abilities—delivering a brisk, lively, and coherent lecture, and using visual 
aids in a precise and imaginative fashion. Guided practice during the 
directed teaching and beginning teaching experiences would seem most 
profitable as procedures in teacher education. 

One of the special requirements of the teacher in the multi-disciplinary 
team is identification with the goals and procedures of his colleagues in 
another subject area. The broad liberal education suggested above, fol- 
lowed by continued wide reading and association with other team mem- 
bers, seem to be promising means of insuring this breadth of interest. 

Experience with teaching teams which control much of the school 
day demonstrates that the team teachers assume most of the responsibility 
for the guidance of their assigned pupils. This calls for an increased 
knowledge by teachers of those elements in guidance which are needed 
for this role. The counselor becomes a consultant and resource person to 
members of the team, a new relationship which may need some con- 
sideration. 

Among the more striking and controversial new developments in sec- 
ondary education is the addition of new resources for the teacher. One 
need only visualize the teacher as an efficient director of a learning pro- 
gram using (a) educational television; (b) auto-instruction aides such 
as teaching machines and other means of programmed learning; (c) 
advanced models of the traditional overhead and film projectors; (d) 
language laboratories; (e) the expanded research library with study 
spaces for individual students; and (f) newer supplementary teaching 
booklets to perceive some of the implications for pre-service and in-service 
teacher education. Add to the above the opportunity to have the assist- 
ance of teacher aides and community resource persons who can assist in 
instruction and you have a professional teacher who has a staff and equip- 
ment to increase the effectiveness of his efforts as the doctor or other pro- 
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fessional person has staff and equipment to help perform his tasks. 

These aids present a task of organization and planning somewhat 
greater than that faced by teachers today. In addition, the presence of 
these new personnel and devices modify the instructional relationship 
between teacher and pupil, which will call for considerable orientation. 

Teachers do not necessarily use even conventional teaching aids when 
they are available, a fact long known to audio-visual directors and other 
instructional consultants. Experience with some of the newer aids men- 
tioned above demonstrates a similar pattern. Data gathered at Claremont 
on the use of teaching aides, for example, shows a wide variety of types 
and frequency of utilization, varying widely within a team and between 
teachers of the same subject in different teams. Clearly this choice is a 
personal one, depending upon the habits and perceptions of the indi- 
vidual teacher and, possibly, upon the policies established by each team. 
In all, teacher aides have rendered valuable service and have increased 
considerably the efficiency of team members. 

One possibility in a flexible schedule is an increase in the amount of 
time a student spends in self-directed study, both at school and at home. 
Assignments which call for long periods of self-study must be carefully 
drawn and preceded by extensive instruction in the use of library and 
field resources. 

Teacher education should insure that the future teacher is himself a 
library user with a command of the library and field research techniques. 
This ability on the part of the teacher would seem most appropriately 
developed as part of the individual’s own secondary and college experi- 
ences, with some attention at the directed teaching and initial teaching 
levels in the selection and assignment of research topics. 

In summary, the secondary school teacher for the next decade should 
have a broad liberal preparation in the secondary and college years, with 
a strong major or majors, each developed to the point where the pro- 
spective teacher has reached a level of independence in the field. A 
number of secondary school teachers should possess the master’s degree 
in the subject field if advanced placement and “honors” courses are to 
be served. 

It is held that pre-service education should contain experience in 
working with people in community and international work experience, 
acquainting the prospective teacher with people in a large number of 
circumstances and geographic locations. This experience should give 
experience in sharing ideas, in discussing issues, in examining assump- 
tions, and in resolving problems in small groups. 

The secondary school teacher who takes advantage of the greater 
freedom and opportunity of the flexible schedule and the teaching team 
must prepare himself in both pre-service and the first years of teaching 
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service for a more precise setting of educational goals appropriate to 
individuals and groups; for efficient educational planning for teaching 
with individuals and in large and small groups; for more careful appraisal 
of learning needs and learning progress, and for effective use of the 
newer instructional devices. 

Since programs will vary rather widely from school to school, the 
school district must assume a larger share of the responsibility for teacher 
preparation. The expanded definition of the teacher's responsibility may 
not be changed wisely into a significantly longer period of pre-service 
education, unless all other designs for teacher education fail. 

The teaching internship and the teaching team give opportunities to 
lengthen the total program of preparation by delaying certain experiences 
until the first years of teaching. Pre-service education would be respon- 
sible for selecting the most imaginative and broadly educated people 
available and for giving them a program of studies and field experiences 
designed to prepare them for their first teaching experiences, assuming 
that much of the theoretical and foundational studies, as well as the 
special procedures required by the school pattern of organization, will 
be completed during the first years of teaching experience. 





EDUCATORS AS LEADERS 


I return, therefore, to the personal aspect of Western Culture with which I have 
been concerned, and point out that the responsibility of educators, among whom I 
include librarians and teachers in equal status, is to give leadership in opinion and 
in cultural values. If they are not true scholars, dedicated to the task of advancing 
the cause of learning, they cannot give that leadership. In the intricate process by 
which a culture and a society advances toward higher goals, the educator is a central 
figure whether he wishes to be or not. Cultural forces, like political and social forces 
of all kinds, are not abstractions or separate entities, pushing society along before 
them. They are what human beings do when they think, express their views, form 
judgments, and act upon their judgments about questions which come up and must 
be answered. In each community, the centers of intellectual and social energy should 
lie within the schools and colleges, otherwise there is no source from which such 
energy can come, no inspiration for the new generation, no leadership in raising the 
level of political and cultural awareness. “The function of a teacher,” says Alexander 
Meiklejohn, “is to stand before his pupils and before the community at large as the 
intellectual leader of his time. If he is not able to take this leadership, he is not 
worthy of his calling. If the leadership is taken from him and given to others, then 
the very foundations of the scheme of instruction are shaken.” 


—Harold Taylor, “The Uses of Knowledge,” in A.L.A. Bulletin, Nov., 1960. 





PREPARING HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
FOR THE NEW DECADE— 
THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


BY LEONARD CALVERT* 


“He knew everything there was to know.” Thus were summed up 
the scholarly achievements of one King Alfred who lived in the thirteenth 
century. 

Despite all the seeming emphasis upon academic preparation, the 
university will produce no King Alfreds in the next decade. The accumu- 
lation of old knowledge and the explosion of new findings will guarantee 
that. Nevertheless, the university will continue to develop scholars, some 
of them king size. And, if present encouraging trends continue, it may 
recruit some of its best for teaching in America’s changing high school. 
The thesis of this presentation is that the university, with its extensive 
resources, should be counted an ally in current efforts to recruit and pre- 
pare the kind of scholars who can also teach, who will insure quality 
education in high school classrooms of the next decade. 

The realist must bear in mind that the principal function of the uni- 
versity, generically speaking, has not been and is not now the preparation 
of teachers. Traditionally, through its functioning in research, experi- 
mentation, discovery of new knowledge, and teaching, it has sought to 
produce scholars prepared for many professions and areas of living. For- 
tunately, many such scholars have found their way into our high school 
classrooms. Characteristically, however, if the university purposely per- 
formed a unique teacher preparation function at all, it prepared scholars 
to teach in college or university. Major concern for the nature and qual- 
ity of high school teaching was left to the liberal arts colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. 


* Professor of Secondary and Higher Education and Director, Southern Cali- 
fornia High School-Specialist Teacher Program, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 
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With such background of tradition in mind, the present constructive 
concern by the university for its contribution to quality in high school 
teaching is indeed significant. One need only confer informally with his 
university colleagues, exchange experiences with representatives in the 
many universities engaged in experimental teacher education projects, 
glance at programs of college association meetings,* or casually review 
professional literature to note evidences of a trend toward all-university 
consideration. Granting that some solicitude may stem from such “self- 
help” motives as making teaching in required lower division courses less 
arduous if entering students are better prepared, securing an NDEA or 
NSF grant for the department, or siphoning off some of the graduate 
enrollment units which the teacher market provides—whatever the motive 
—still the attitude of cooperation and responsibility is noteworthy and en- 
couraging. There is evidence on university campuses today that scholars 
are being told of the opportunities in high school teaching that lie im- 
mediately ahead and of how best to prepare for them. 


DEVELOPING THE ALL-UNIVERSITY APPROACH 


Informal exchanges of ideas between professors of liberal arts and 
professors of education are common. At the lunch table in the faculty 
center sits the physics specialist who holds the patent on a TV color 
tube discussing electronic teaching machines with the specialist in con- 
stellations of intelligences while the director of the new data processing 
center, the admissions officer who is president of a high school board, 
and the professor of secondary education listen in. But such informal 
means will not suffice. Designated channels must be established. 

Wisconsin, Temple, and other universities have utilized such chan- 
nels. The All-University Council on Teacher Education at the University 
of Southern California is one example of such an organized effort to 
provide an involvement of all faculty members and departments which 
help to prepare teachers for secondary teaching. While the University 
appropriately delegates the leadership role in teacher education to its 
professional School of Education, it has recognized that preparation for 
high school teaching demands the concern and collaboration of all facets 
of the total institution. Eighty-five per cent of the units within the re- 
quired five-year secondary credential program at USC are taken in aca- 
demic course work. Since only fifteen per cent of the preparation involves 
professional course work and directed teaching, it is unmistakably evi- 
dent that total preparation is a cooperative function. 

The Council has functioned since its establishment in 1943 in recog- 


* Theme for the Western College Association meeting in February, 1961, was 
“Excellence in Teaching as a Means to Excellence in Education.” 
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nition of an all-university concern. Appointed by the President of the 
University, the Council includes in its 1960-61 membership the Registrar, 
one professor each from departments of history, English, Spanish, eco- 
nomics, music, physical education, art, business, mathematics, and physics, 
five professors of education, and the Dean of the School of Education. 

The Council’s four chief functions are (1) to encourage university- 
wide participation in both pre-service and in-service teacher education; 
(2) to develop credential patterns; (3) to set standards for directed 
teaching and for the University’s credential recommendations; and (4) 
to advise the University’s Curriculum Committee concerning courses re- 
lated to teaching. An example of its efforts to prepare high school 
teachers for the decade ahead might be cited. 

At a recent meeting, representatives of local high school districts and 
members of the Council discussed the newly proposed California frame- 
work for social studies and its implications for preparation of high school 
teachers. Enlarged to include representatives of all the social science 
departments of the University, a committee presently is preparing for 
Council consideration a recommended pattern of course work for the 
secondary credential major in social studies. 

No one is so naive as to believe any organization magically removes 
all problems of effective recruitment in shortage fields and creates all- 


embracing good will for the high school teacher. But most who have 
participated believe the Council has contributed, measurably and real- 
istically, to the mutual support and common endeavor of professional 
and academic wings of the University and to the over-all effectiveness 
of the University’s program of teacher education. Such a designated chan- 
nel as this Council provides a continuing contact between the academic 
departments and the changing demands of the high school classroom. 


DEVELOPING ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL AND COMPETENCIES 


Most major universities, and a significant number of liberal arts col- 
leges, whether or not equipped with an all-school organizational plan, 
are presently engaged in some experimentation in teacher recruitment 
and preparation. A few generalized statements might apply to the typ- 
ical program designed to recruit and develop high school teachers for 
the next decade: 


e It claims to seek and develop “quality teachers for quality schools.” 
¢ Mature, liberal arts graduates constitute a favored target.* 


® Those interested may find brief descriptions of programs in 94 institutions in 
31 states, designed primarily for persons who did not prepare for teaching as under- 
graduates, in Herzog, John D. (ed.) Preparing College Graduates to Teach in Schools. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1960, pp. 45. Free. 
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e Its sponsors describe it as “a break-through”—or even “a major 
break-through.” 

¢ It risks confusing experimentation with demonstration. 

© It involves some variation or adaptation of a fifth year—one year 
beyond the bachelor’s degree.**® 
Its emphasis is upon “training” rather than upon basic research. 

¢ It stresses increased emphasis on up-dating and expanding subject 
matter competence. 
It accelerates rather than delays one’s entrance into classroom re- 
sponsibilities. 
It involves the tacit if not actual cooperation of a local school dis- 
trict. 

© It deals with small numbers of participants. 


The reader will readily agree that not all of these features are good. 
Most experiments are locally based and their impact not widespread 
enough in time or in magnitude to be felt across the nation. The fact is 
that universities and colleges, as well as school districts, are looking at 
the “way we've always done things” and discarding or improving as is 
necessary. 

We need to know more about the professional partnership. What 
contributions can best be made by academic departments and which by 
the professional school? Within the high school classrooms, will typical 
high school teachers willingly accept and profitably utilize assistance 
proffered in terms of master teachers, peers, specialists in subject fields 
other than their own, less experienced teachers, para-professionals, in- 
terns, and non-professional aides of various sorts? Will teachers accept 
differential classification of employment if it involves differential in pay? 

We need to know more about how to make the school more flexible. 
How does the principal break the traditional, lock-step schedule and still 
keep his faculty with him? How do we develop new personnel policies 
for new types of personnel? Can we develop student responsibility for 
increased individual study? What parts of our curriculum require larger 
blocks of time than do others? Are larger blocks more effective for after- 
noon classes than for morning classes? 

We need to know more about physical equipment such as electronics 
and buildings. With what new tools and competencies will the teacher 
who deals with large group instruction need to be familiar? Will teaching 
machines—more aptly called self-tutoring devices—require new program- 
ming skills of teachers? What practical effects will producing tapes for the 
language laboratory have upon adjustments of teaching load? Will hous- 


** The entire issue of The High School Journal, Vol. 43, No. 5 (February, 1960) 
is devoted to fifth year programs. 
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ing and use of new equipment involve logistic problems more fearsome 
than coordinating the use of presently available audio-visual equipment? 
What is the best type of building to construct today for a program with 
so many unknowns involved? 

Questions like these bear upon the university’s role in preparation of 
teachers because they represent a challenge to its resources for experi- 
mentation and research. Individual investigations at doctoral level will 
be encouraged in all aspects of secondary education. Stanford’s Second- 
ary Education Project will provide some of the answers to questions about 
competencies of liberal arts graduates and the effectiveness of inter- 
disciplinary approach at the university. Claremont’s particular kind of 
team teaching will direct attention to many aspects of the staff partner- 
ship. UCLA’s program for recruitment of retired military personnel will 
offer much needed information on the more mature recruit, and the NEA’s 
Technological Development Project headquartered at USC will reveal 
modifications needed in the preparation of tomorrow’s teachers. 


DEVELOPING ApprTIONAL SuByect MATTER SPECIALISTS 


The project best known to the writer is unique among the nation’s 
programs designed to prepare high school teachers for the new decade. 
Whereas the typical program in the nation seeks to maintain the status 
quo or to shorten the period of preparation for high school teaching, the 
Southern California High School Specialist-Teacher Program (S-TP) 
seeks to extend the time by one full year. The first of the two graduate 
years is designed to give greater subject matter depth and the second to 
give subject matter breadth and revised professional preparation. It is 
a cooperative venture involving the academic departments in the Grad- 
uate School, the Los Angeles City Schools, and the School of Education 
at the University of Southern California. The graduate of S-TP, who pre- 
viously had an undergraduate major of twenty-four to thirty units in an 
academic subject taught in high school, will have a subject field prep- 
aration of approximately sixty units. Ninety per cent of his six year 
program will be in content areas. The balance will be in carefully co- 
ordinated, closely related, practical, professional course work involving 
a progression of classroom experiences in Los Angeles high schools. A 
liberal arts graduate and without previous professional training, he will 
enter the high school classroom on the same day he begins work toward 
his master’s degree in his subject field. At that time he serves as an 
instruction assistant to an experienced, busy teacher. In the following 
semester he will continue as an assistant but will do directed teaching 
in one class. In his third semester he will apply his summer's preparation 
to a half time internship which will expand to a full time internship. 
Upon completion he will have earned his master’s degree in his subject 
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field—an unusual competence for the beginning teacher—and the general 
secondary credential through course work and experiences with learning 
machines, TV, team teaching, large and small group instruction, and in- 
dividual guidance. 

Forty-nine carefully screened participants were enrolled in the first 
of five yearly groups in the fall of 1960. Those who have worked to lift 
many ideas and theories off the paper on. which they were written have 
encountered the sobering realities of field trials as well as the exhilara- 
tions which come from seeing the resources of academic departments, a 
local school system, and a professional faculty experienced for thirty years 
in fifth-year programs brought to bear on the preparation of teachers for 
modern high schools. 

Experience to date has indicated the need for much more conclusive 
experiment with and evaluation of the process, which differs from the 
other two secondary programs on campus. The faculty, under guidance 
of the all-university council described earlier, works with the regular 
program, with an “accelerated” program which began as an experiment 
six years ago and continues, and with S-TP which is the extended program. 

Currently, activity in teacher preparation is rather widespread. Person- 
nel in the mathematics department as well as some in science departments 
have studied their master’s degree programs for possible modification in 
order to prepare better teacher candidates. The English department has 
thoughtfully analyzed the content of courses required for secondary cre- 
dential candidates. The social science departments are making the study 
of the State framework referred to previously. Two professors of educa- 
tional psychology are programming a course for automated teaching and 
the audio-visual department is securing electronic equipment for use 
in it. Extensive provisions for TV lab work are being cooperatively de- 
veloped. Several doctoral studies related to special facets of S-TP are 
under way and others planned. 

* * * * 


Although the university cannot function as a university and function 
primarily as a teacher-preparing institution at the same time, a significant 
concern for quality in high school teaching in these times is apparent. 
The all-university approach in teacher preparation has advanced beyond 
an informal exchange of ideas between academic departments and the 
schoolroom professional. Organized efforts are being made to pool the 
resources of the university in experimentation and research to meet re- 
cruitment and preparation challenges. In this presentation evidence has 
been offered which establishes the university as an active participant in 
the movement to prepare high school teachers for the decade ahead. One 
might voice the hope that such evidence will mount continuously. Ex- 
citing and encouraging things are happening. 








STATE COLLEGE PROVIDES 
SECONDARY TEACHERS FOR CALIFORNIA 


BY BOB L. TAYLOR* 


Where are those secondary teachers who have been receiving cre- 
dentials from the State colleges? This is a not uncommon question raised 
by high school principals. A recent follow-up study conducted at San 
Francisco State College provides at least a partial answer. 

The students who received credentials. through the professional cur- 
riculums of the Secondary Education Department in 1957-58 were sur- 
veyed. The group included candidates getting General Secondary, Special 
Secondary, Junior High School, and Junior College Credentials. From 
the original group of 264 successful credential candidates, returns were 
received from 218—a response of 82.6 per cent. A breakdown of the 
returns shows that about 86 per cent of the respondents were teaching: 


Respondents teaching ; 188 
Respondents not teaching 30 


Total 218 


Teaching position. The location and school of the 188 participating 
teachers were polled. It was found that 73 per cent of the respondents 
were teaching in the Bay Area and that 97 per cent of them were teaching 
in California. Compared with statistics from many mid-western teacher 
education institutions, this was a very high percentage teaching in the 
state that trained them. 

The subjects taught by the 188 teachers were surveyed, and a break- 
down of the teachers’ subject area responsibilities is presented in Table 1. 
The majority of the teachers were teaching in only one field; however, 
considering that most of these teachers were teaching in the metropolitan 
Bay Area, there was a surprising number of them teaching in two or 


® Assistant Professor of Education, San Francisco State College. 
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more fields. The most common single teaching fields were biology, busi- 
ness education, English, physical education, and social science. The most 
popular combination of teaching fields was English and social science. 


TABLE 1. SUBJECT AREA TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 
Teaching responsibilities Number 


Teachers teaching in a single subject field 108 
Teachers teaching in two fields 

Teachers teaching in three fields 13 
Teachers teaching in four fields 

No teaching field given 


Total 


The extracurricular duties of these teachers were rather extensive, 
for in total they were sponsoring 111 different types of activities. As 
shown in Table 2, about 45 per cent of the teachers were engaged in 
only one extracurricular activity while 34 per cent of them, in their second 
year of teaching, were not sponsoring any extracurricular activity. This 
is a somewhat larger number not sponsoring activities than one would 
expect in light of the complaints from some teachers’ organizations. A 
review of the list of activities being sponsored indicated that they were 
well dispersed so that no activity stood out as one assigned to new 
teachers. In this group, chances were two in three that a teacher was 
sponsoring an extracurricular activity. 


TABLE 2. ANALYSIS OF EXTRACURRICULAR LOAD 
OF 188 TEACHERS 


Extent of load Number 


Teachers sponsoring no activities 64 
Teachers sponsoring one activity 81 
Teachers sponsoring two activities 26 
Teachers sponsoring three activities 12 
Teachers sponsoring four activities 3 
Teachers sponsoring five activities ] 
Teachers sponsoring six activities 1 


Total 188 


A check was made to determine under what credential the teachers 
were teaching. Table 3 shows the State credentials under which they 
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were teaching and indicates how many were not earned at San Francisco 
State College. A majority of the group was teaching on the General Sec- 
ondary Crédential. 


TABLE 3. ANALYSIS OF TEACHING CREDENTIALS 
Credential 


General Secondary Credential 

Special Secondary Credential 

Junior College Credential 

Junior High School Credential 

Number of returns indicating different or new credentials 
Number of unusable returns 


Total 


An investigation of the 26 returns from teachers who were not teach- 
ing on the credential originally earned at the college indicated that while 
there was some movement between all the credentials, the greatest move- 
ment was to the General Secondary Credential. The greater versatility of 
this credential probably provides an explanation, since an instructor can 
teach in grades 7 through 14 on this credential in California. 

A breakdown of the teaching responsibilities of these instructors was 
made by grade level of teaching. Table 4 relates how many teachers 
were teaching at each level. The teaching assignments are grouped ac- 
cording to the major divisions of our educational system. 


TABLE 4. GRADE LEVEL OF TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 


Grade level Number 


Elementary (1-6) 4 
Junior High School (7-9) 52 
Six-Year High School (7-12) 7 
Senior High School (9-12) 102 
Junior College and College 19 


Total 188 


About 55 per cent of these teachers were teaching at the senior high 
school level, and only about 27 per cent were teaching at the junior high 
school level. The majority of these teachers were employed in senior 


high schools. 
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The participants in the study were asked this question, “Do you plan 
to stay in teaching?” The response indicated a very strong commitment 
to teaching on the part of those who responded, for 75 per cent of these 
teachers replied positively. 


Yes 163 
No 4 
Undecided 27 
No response 24 


Total 218 


Those not teaching. Thirty individuals who responded to the survey 
were not teaching. A check of the California School Directory, 1958-59, 
indicated that probably 17 of the 46 nonrespondents also were not teach- 
ing. This meant that most likely 47 (18 per cent) of the total group 
of 264 successful credential candidates were not teaching two years after 
they had received their credentials. Table 5 lists the reasons offered by 
the 30 respondents as to why they were not teaching. Better than half 


of these had been taken off the teaching market without seemingly seek- 
ing a job. 


TABLE 5. REASONS OFFERED FOR NOT TEACHING 


Reasons for not teaching 
Did not find a suitable position 
Housewife 
Working for advanced degree or credential 
Ph.D. 
M.A. 
General Secondary Credential 
Military service 
Dissatisfied with teaching 
Teaching was not vocational objective 
Artist 
Farming 
Working to gain experience in labor psychology 
On N.D.E.A. Television Observation Program 
at San Jose State College 


Total 
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Conclusions. The following conclusions were drawn from the infor- 
mation given by the respondents about their job status. 


1. Most of the teachers were teaching in the Bay Area, and neaily 
all were teaching in California. 
2. Most of the teachers were teaching under a General Secondary 
Credential. 
. Better than one half of the teachers were teaching in a single sub- 
ject area. 
. Better than half of the teachers were teaching in senior high 
schools. 
. A majority of the teachers were sponsoring one or more extra- 
curricular activities. 
. A large majority of the teachers planned to stay in teaching. 
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